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d WORK FOR OCTOBER. 


1 The Agriculturist who properly improves this 
3 month, will find by the time it has passed, that it is 
not one which affords many spare hours, or much 
leisure, to be devoted to purposes of pleasure or ‘e- 
creation: nor, indeed, should any regret that it is so, 
—that the necessities of his calling make daily re- 
quisitions upon the resources of his mind and body, 
and that in the fulfilment of these demands, he finds 
in the month of October ample scope for the exer- 
cise of all his industry, all his talents, and all his en- 
ergies ; for occupation is, above all things else, that 
panacea which, through its pleasurable excitements, 
give to the human mind its most invigorating tone, to 
the human body its strength and power, and nerves 
the whole man with the capacity for continuous and 
successful exertion—and especially healthful is occu- 
pation for all who delve inthe earth for the means of 
food and raiment. But a truce to homilies—and 
now let us see what should claim our attention 
ON THE FARM. 
Wheat.—Referring you to our article of last month 
upon the subject of the culture of this grain, the 
preparation of the soil, treatment of the seed, meth- 
od of sowing and quantity to the acre, we must be 
permitted to urge all who may not yet have seeded 
their wheat, to do so with all possible despatch, as all 
procrastination now but serves to endanger their pros- 
pects of making a good crop, by delaying the period 
of ripening, and thus subjecting the grain to that dire- 
; ful enemy, the Rust. As to the Smut, that isa dis- 
) ease so completely within the preventive control of 
every wheat-grower, that nothing but the most cul- 
, pable neglect can be imputed to him who suffers 
} from a smutty field of wheat. 
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We have repeatedly eblihad | the various recipes 
for making soaks preventive of smut, and we will do 
so again now, in order to save our wheat-growing 
readers the trouble of reference. 

Solutions made of ley from wood ashes, common 
salt, salt-petre, potash, glauber salts, and of wnslacked 
lime, of a specific gravity sufficient to float an egg or po- 
tato, will destroy the vegetating power of the smut 
balls, and prevent the disease from preventing the 
succeeding crop of wheat. To make assurance 
doubly sure, it would be we!l to wash the seed wheat 
in pure water before putting it in the soak. Todo 
this, it should be immersed in a hogshead or tub of 
clean water, stirred round so as to wash off the smut; 
the water to be replenished until it ceases to be dis- 
colored ; as the imperfect grains and other seed float 
on the surface, they should be skimmed off, and fed 
to the hogs or poultry, jt being an object to seed 
none but sound well developed grains of wheat. The 
process of washing being over, let the seed wheat be 
immersed in a soak made of any of the above ingre- 
dients, of the strength named, and there permitted to 
lie for 12 hours, when it should be taken out, and 
have fresh slacked lime mixed with it until each 
grain becomes coated with it. Care tobe taken that 
no more seed be taken out of the soak than can be 
sown during each day. Seed thus prepared for sow- 
ing, will not only be relieved from the smut, but will 
vegetate more quickly and grow more vigorously 
than that which is sown unprepared. When a means 
so cheap, so efficient, is within the reach of wheat 
growers, of preventing their wheat from being smutty, 
why should any omit the performance of the trifling 
labor it may give them? The experience of halfa 
century have proved beyond all cavil and doubt, that 
seed wheat thus treated never transmits the disease, 
and surely, with such a certain prevention within 
his reach, no farmer should omit to avail himself 
of it. 

See that water furrows be made and kept clear of 
impediments during winter and spring. 

If you have time, try the experiment of subse: 
an ane or two of oe wheat land. = 
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Rye.—It is very late to sow Rye; and we would , 
advise those who have not done so, to get their ground | 
ready for seeding, but not to sow their seed until | 
just before the frost sets in; to plow it in three in- 
ches deep, then harrow and roll. Thus sown, the 
grain will probably remain in the ground without 
injury until foreed into germination by the suns and 
warmth of early spring. The best crop of Rye we 
ever raised was not seeded until the 24th of Novein- 
ber ; frost hard and freezing set in that year the fol- 
lowing day, and remained closed up during the whole 
winter, nor did the Rye make its appearance until 
the 10thof the succeeding March, when it grew off 
rapidly, matured at the usual time, and made usa 
fine crop. When sown late it would be well to sow 
an additionai peck of seed to allow for loss by win- 


ter. 

Fodder and Tops.—Be careful to not only gather 
these in time, but to stock them secure from the 
weather. The grass in most places has proved a 
short crop; hence the necessity of saving every kind 
of provender that can be fed out to cattle. 

Hogs—hog-fattening and manure making.—The far- 
mer, who understands farm-economy, will always 
consider these subjects in connection with each oth- 
er, and while he may be making his arrangements 
to take up his hogs for fattening, he will provide 
them the means of manufacturing manure while they 
may be taking on fat. Better manufacturers of ma- 
nure are not to be found; but before they can begin 
the good work the materials must be provided for 
them. Therefore we say let the bed of every Hog 

n be covered several inches deep with the mould 
and leaves from the woods, weeds and refuse of al! 
kinds from the fields and the gardens. Suchsubstan- 
ces when placed in the laboratories of hogs are, in the 
course of the season, made into valuable manure; 
the quality of which would be greatly improved, if oc- 
casionally through the season, a few bushels of fine 
charcoal were strewn over the surface of the pens to 

revent the escape of the more volatile portions of 
the decomposing masses, as also to fix the ammonia 
of the urine arid prevent its loss. 

It is a well established fact that hogs thrive bet- 
ter, grow faster, and fatten with more ease in warm 
than incold weather; hence the propriety of put- 
ting them up before the hard frost sets in. 

In feeding pumpkins to fatten hogs, it is best to cook 
them, and to add about one-sixth of corn meal to 
their messes of pumpkin. The hogs should on being 
first put up have a teaspoonful of flour of sulphur, 

. a head, given them a few days in their victuals, and 
during the whole time their pens should be every 
few days supplied with rotten wood, lumps of char- 
coal, ashes and salt. 

Harvesting Pumpkins—Let your pumpkins be har- 
vested and Seowed away ina dry place before the 
frost has a chance of injuring them. 

Cattle Yards and Cattle—Haul into your cattle 
yards a full supply of road scrapings, marsh mud, 
peat, mould and leaves from the woods, and whatey- 
er other perishable substances you can collect,— 
spread the whole over them, taking care to have the 
outer edges higher than the centre. Assoon as your 
pastures may become scant, confine your cattle in 
your yards of a night, taking care to feed them with 
some good succulent provender. To prevent loss 


from evaporation, the surface of cattle yards should 


be at intervals of a few weeks, strewed over with 
plaster or pulverized charcoal. It should be a main 
object with every farmer to have comfortable sheds 
or stables provided for his Cattle, as by being kept 
dry and warm during the inclement weather of win- 
ter, much less food will answer. 

Orchards.—As soon as your apples are gathered, 
prepare the following mixture and give your trees a 
painting—take in the proportion of2 gallons of soft 


soap, 1 lb of flour of sulphur and J Ibof Scotch snuff, 


mix the whole together, and apply it to the body and 
roots of trees above ground. ‘This will not only de- 
stroy the eggs of insects, but prevent injury from 
mice and rabbits. 

Transplanting Orchards.—So soon as the leaves fall 
will be the time to plant out yourorchard. In the se- 
lection of kinds be careful to get the best varieties 
and to buy from some well established responsible 
nursery-man, in whose honesty you can confide. 
Grounds intended for orchards should if possible, be 
ploughed twice, the second ploughing to be accom- 
panied by the subsoil plough. 

Working Horses, Mules and Oxen.—As the pastures 
no longer afford a full bite, let these valuable crea- 
tures be housed, well fed, and cared for. Animals 
that work should always receive generous treat- 
ment. 

Ditching and Draining.—The time is favorable for 
these operations, and all who have lands which are 
too wet ordinarily for healthful culture, should go to 
work and have them forthwith ditched and drained. 
By so doing, the texture of such soils will be changed, 
and their capacity for production increased from 30 
to 50 per cent., according to the degree of their pres- 
ent wetness. 

Sheep.—If you have not already provided yourself 
with good covered folds for your sheep, do so at once. 
Sheep which are kept dry and warm will subsist up- 
on one third less provender and yield much better 
fleeces than if suffered to endure the winter’s frosts 
and snows unprotected. 

Buckwheat.—Harvest your buckwheat—as soon as 
dry thresh out the grain, and carefully put away the 
straw, adding a peck of salt to each ton; it will 
make excellent provender. 

Out-houses of all kinds. —Let these be cleaned and 
white-washed. 

Fall Ploughing.—Stiff clays are always the better 
of fall ploughing, provided the ground is not wet when 
ploughed. 

Corn Stalks.—Save these for provender for your 
cattle—if cut into short pieces and steamed, they are 
as good as clover hay for cattle. 

Roots of all kinds.—Gather and put away these be- 
fore the frost has a chance of injuring them. 

Fences, Gates and Bars. —Submit these to close ex- 
amination and thorough repairs. 

Having talked thus far on matters connected with 
the farm, turn with us to the “Horticultural” de- 
partment, and let us see what we may do there. 





Stvevtar Case or Poisonine.—An inquest was 
held last week at Melvern on the body of Richard 
Wilkins, whose death was caused by drinking cider 
that had been conveyed in lead or zinc pipes from 
the cider-house to a room where it was drawn—The 
jury acquitted the farmer in whose employment Wil- 

ins was from any blame, but said that after that in- 
vestigation any person using similar pipes for the 
conveyance of cider would be liable to a charge of 





manslaughter, or even murder.—Eng. Paper. 
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THE USE & APPLICATION OF CHARCOAL. 
Cuestertown, Jo.y 26th, 1845. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sin:—A gentleman in my neighbourhood 
who owns extensive bark mills, is disposed to grind 
Charcoal for the use of the farmers. But we want 
information as to its action, mode of application, the 
quantity per acre, &c. Can’t you supply all this 
through the columns of the American Farmer. 


Charcoal is a substance which may be said to be 
indestructible, that is, that it is not subject to decom- 
position. Therefore, of itself, it cannot be said to be 
amanure. In its offices, however, it acts as such, 
and may be said to act the same part as though it 
were intrinsically manure. When spread over the 
surface of land which has been manured, as the ma- 
nure decomposes and parts with its volatile gases, 
the charcoal seizes upon these gases, assimilates 
with, retains them for the benefit of the growing 
plants, giving them out gradually as they may be re- 
quired by the necessities and wants of such plants. 
Nor do the offices of the Charcoal stop here, it ab- 
sorbs carbonic acid and ammonia from the atmos- 
phere, and retains them in the same way as it does 
the gases which it arrests in their escape from the 
manure which may have been buried in the soil. It 
possesses a very powerful attraction also for water, 
and hence it is, that lands where charcoal may be 
applied, measurably retain moisture longer than 
others where no application of it may have been 
made. The dew, rain and snow are known to con- 
tain very sensible traces of ammonia. These, by 
evaporation, are lost to culture, unless intercepted 
by some body possessing the power of attraction, 
absorption and assimilation, and hence it is, that 
charcoal performs a most potent part, in dispensing 
benefit wherever it may be applied to the surface. 
The experiments of chemistry have proved, that such 
is the affinity for ammonia, of charcoal, that when 
fresh, it has the power to absorb 90 times its weight 
of ammoniacal gas, with which it parts on the recur- 
rence of each succeeding rain, by which it is taken 
or carried into the earth, where it is, by means of the 
voltaic action of the roots of the plants, taken up into 
their general circulation, and form the nitrogen so 
necessary to their growth. 

If we are right in our views, charcoal, though not 
a manure in itself, 1s a most efficient caterer of aliment, 
and does most munificently provide it for plants. 
From its known antiseptic powers, we should think 
it would also exert a very active property in the im- 
provement of the health of neighborhoods, as it would, 
by its capacity to attract and condense deleterious 
gases, (which we take it, always superabound in 
marshy regions) divert them from their unfriendly 
action upon human health, and probably render them 
tributary to the production of vegetation. If used, 
however, for sanitary purposes, it should be applied 


We have spoken of applying charcoal to the sur- 
face,—when so applied, it should be sown broadcast 
at the rate of 20 bushels to the acre. It may, how- 
ever, be very advantageously used in the Compost 
heap. lf stable or barn-yard, or other animal, vege- 
table, and earthy bodies, be formed into compost, 20 
bushels of charcoal to every 2@ double-horse cart- 
loads of such bodies, may be very beneficially mix- 
ed therewith. When thus used, it performs a simi- 
lar office to that which it discharges when applied on 
the surface; it appropriates to itself the ammoniacal 
and carbonic acid gases, and holds them in reserve, 
to be doled out to the growing plants in such propor- 
tions as the appetites of those plants may dictate. 


PHILOSOPHY OF WHEAT CULTURE. 

Dr. Lee, who is one of the most devoted friends 
of agriculture in America, read a very able paper 
before a meeting at the State House in Albany, last 
winter, upon the cultivation of wheat. He calls to 
my mind that from the analysis of Sprengel, the min- 
eral proportion of it amounts only to three per cent. 
of the whole, and that wood ashes presents very 
nearly the same mineral constituents and in the same 
proportions; whence he infers, that the soil most 
wanting in these constituents, may be supplied with 
asuflicient quantity for all wheat bearing purposes 
by a small dressing of ashes. He goes on to say :— 


Being but slowly decomposed by the vital action 
of plants, ashes are an enduring fertilizer when 
compared with stable manure.—Mixed with quick 
lime, their good effects are more speedily obtained. 
Lime will render alumini, either in the soil or in 
leached ashes, soluble in water, so it can enter the 
minute pores ofthe roots. Clay in the soil is always 
combined with a large portion of silica; and before 
it has been exhausted by continual cropping it holds 
in combination considerable potash andsoda. Lime, 
by combining with alumini, the basis of clay, liber- 
ates these alkalies and silica, which uniting chemi- 
cally, form soluble silicates of potash and soda.— 
These also enters into the circulating nourishment of 
plants, and are decomposed in the stems of grasses 
and cereals. The silica goes to make vegetable 
bone, to keep the plant upright; while the potash 
and soda go back to the earth, to dissolve, as before, 
another portion of sand, to be also absorbed and 
transformed into bone. It is in this way that a few 
ashes, applied to a sandy soil, will enable grass and 
grain to take up the eighty-one per cent. of flint 
found in their ashes.—Lime will do the same thin 
on clay soils, for the simple reason that they gene 
ly do not lack potash, soda, and magnesia. 
“The quantity of lime and ashes, to be applied to 
an acre, will depend entirely on their cost at the 
place where they are to be used. A few bushels will 
be of essential service; but a large dose will be bet- 
ter. 

“T come now to speak of the organic element of 
the wheat plant, which, as I have already intimated, 
form ninety-six or ninety-seven per cent. of its subsist- 
ance. Water and its constituents, oxygen and hy- 
drogen, carbon and nitrogen, are the four elementary 
ingredients of all cultivated plants, besides their min- 
erals. As there is no lack of water or of itselements 

oxygen and hydrogen, our attention will be confined 
to obtaining a full supply of carbon and nitrogen. 
These are indespensable, and fortunately nature has 





@ much larger quantities than when simply wanted 
for those of agriculture. . 


provided an amount of carbon and nitrogen in the 
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air, if not in the soil, more than equal to all the wants | INSTRUCTIONS FOR A YOUNG FARMER. 
of vegetation. A large portion of the fertilizing ele- Church Hill, Md., August 7th, 1845. 


ments of vegetable mould, ina rich soil, is carbon, | - a 

and a nealt pedion is nitrogen ; both of which are | 7° the Editor of the American Farmer. 

usually combined with other substances. These im-! Sim:—I have taken up my pen to ask you for some 
portant elements are often nearly exhausted in fields | good advice in relation to Agriculture, a pursuit in 
which have been unwisely cultivated; and 1 have which I am a.novice, having spent the most of my 
paid much attention to the subject of cheap and, days in the arms of my “alma-mater,” away from 
practical renovation. By the aid of clover and buck- | home. 5 

wheat dressed with gypsum, ashes, lime, or manure, 1 have lately purchased a piece of land, (conveni- 
and ploughed in when in blossom, much can be done | ent to my situation in town) of some one hundred 
in the way of augmenting the rich vegetable mould | and fifty acres, nearly all of which is tillable. It is 
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so desirable to a certain degree, in all soils. Straw, 
corn-stalks, Jeaves of forest trees, and swamp muck, 
made into compost with lime and ashes, are ot great 
value. Charcoal well pulverized, and saturated 
with urine, 1 regard as the cheapest and most useful 
fertilizer thatean be applied to a poor soil, for the 
production of wheat or almost any other crop. 

“ The earths contained in charcoal, as the analy- 
sis of its ashes demonstrates, are identical with the 
earths found in the wheat plant. Coal contains a 
very large portion of carbon, and will imbibe from 
the atmosphere a large quantity of nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia and its carbonates. Unlike stable 
mapure, the salts of lime, petash, soda and magnesia, 
it will not waste by premature solution nor by evap- 
oration. On the contrary, it is of incalculable va- 
Jue to mix with the liquid and solid excretions of all 
animals; to absorb and fix in a tangible condition 
those volatile, fertilizing clements, which are so 
prone to escape beyond our reach. 

* When itis recollected that without nitrogen in 
some form, it is utterly impossible to grow one ker- 
ne! of good wheat, and that one pint of the cow, or 
one quart of that of the horse fed on grain, contain 
nitrogen enough to supply sixty lbs. of wheat, we 
may beginto understand something of the moncy 
value of this animal product. But mind this sug- 
gestion. Nothing is sooner lost than the hartshorn 
in an open smelling bottle, ora large share of the 
ammonia in free urine in a warm atmosphere. Char- 
coal and gypsum will absorb it in large quantities, 
and give it out to the roots of plants as their wants 
require.—In feeding plants, great judgment should 
be exercised. At least one half of the food fed out 
to them in the shape of stable and barn-yard manure, 
is entirely lost. It escapes into the air, or is dissolv- 
ed prematurely, and carried like the potash in water 
runping through a leach, beyondthe reach of your 
hungry, ifnot starving plants. 

“| have just separated a half pound of wheat flour 
into its proximate elements of starch and gluten. 
The gluten [ have in my hand. It is nearly identical 
with animal muscle. it forms from seven to thirty- 
five per cent. of the bulk of wheat kernels. The 
more gluten flour contains, the more good bread a 
given number of pounds will make. A barrel of 
flour rich in gluten, will make ten per cent. more of 
bread than one which is nearly all starch. Gluten 

-will bear far more water than starch. The quantity 
of this meat forming principle in wheat depends in 
a good degree, on the quantity of nitrogen in a 
soil where the wheat is grown.” 


RemarkaBie.— We learn from a late Republi- 
con, that “Mr. Benjamin Wheeler,” of the firm of 
Adams & Wheeler, Zanesville, ‘has a heifer cow 
two years old, that has not yet had a calf, and she 
gives regularly, twice a day, half a gallon of milk.” 


| wavey, one half is principally sand and clay, with 
| the clay in preponderance, the other half, clay and 
| sand, with the sand rather in preponderance. The 
whole acommon without fence, and covered with a 
| good coat of common grass for pasture. Iam now 
| busily engaged in enclosing it with a strong, substan- 
tial plank fence in front, and post and cap fence in 
the rear. 
Please inform me ofthe best manner of putting in 
my smail grain this fall, corn crop next spring, 
| mode of cultivation, alternation of crops, the right 
D 


| use of manures, &c. &e. &e. 

Answer.—By following our directions for the 
| month’s work in our last number, our friend D. will 
| do the right thing with regard to putting in his “‘small 
| grain this fall.” We take it for granted from the 
| fact of his land having laid out to old field without 

fence for some years, and being covered with a “ good 
| coat of common grass,” that rest and the depasturing of 
| cattle of the neighborhood have somewhat improved 
| its fertility, and that it may be in sufficient heart to 
| Produce a tolerably fair crop of wheat. But were 
we its owner, we should not feel sure of that unless 
we had first given it a dressing of lime, marl, or ash- 
es ; for we should presume that its riches had been 
exhausted before it was turned out to commons. Nor 
would a couple of hundred of Guano to the acre, be 
in the Jeast out 6f place. This, however, if applied 
to newly limed land, should always be mixed with 
an equal quantity of Plaster to prevent loss by the 
flying off of the ammonia of the Guano. 

The best method of putting in his corn crop next 
spring, would be to secure a good supply of nutritious 
manure between this and then, so as to be able to 
give at least 20 double-horse cart loads to each acre; 
to spread it evenly, plough it in, pulverize his soil 
finely with the harrow, and finish by rolling; then 
lay off his furrows 3 by 4, or 4 by 4, plant his corn, 
and keep it clean from the start, until he lays it by. 

We would, before planting, steep the seed corn in 
a solution made ef 10 gallons of water, 1 |b. copperas, 
and 1 Ib. salt-petre, and as we took the corn out to 
plant we would roll it in equal quantities of plaster 
and ashes. And as we planted, we would strew at 
the rate of froma giilto agilland a half of plaster 
and ashes, mixed in equal proportions, over each 
hill. 

As soon as the corn was high enough, we would 
plough a furrow from the hills on either side, and re- 
turn it again, clean off the grass and weeds immedi- 
ately around the plants in the hill with the hoe. This 
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done we would run the cultivator at least once in ten 
days, both ways, until the corn was laid by. Should 
there be grass and weeds remaining around the plants, 
remove them with the hoe, from time to time. 

Let us impress this fact upon our friend D. never 
to put in more corn than he can manure well, and 
keep as clean as a fiddle. 

As to the “ alternation of crops,” that must be gov- 
erned by circumstances ; no system, however, should 
be considered good, which may not be based on clo- 
ver. With respect to the right use of manures, that 
question is too indefinitely put, to justify our reply. 
A word or two of advice, however, we will venture 
upon. It is, that he should collect all the manure he 
can, protect it from the weather until he may be a- 
bout to use it, and when about to take it out to the 
fields, to spread one bushel of plaster on every twen- 
ty double cart loads of it, then to plough it in, and 
having done that he may rest assured that the ma- 
nure will repay him for his trouble and expense. 

If our friend D. desires to build up a permanent im- 
provement of his land, he must lime or marl it, and if 
possible apply ashes toit. Ifhis land is poor, fifty 
bushels of lime, or 15@ bushels of marl, will be 
enough forthe first application—but under any cir- 
cumstances he may apply 100 bushels of ashes. 
Should he not have stable, barn-yard or other nutri- 
tive manure at command, he may plough in buck- 
wheat very advantageously. To ensure a good crop 
of buckwheat to plough in, let him sow half a bush- 
el of seed peracre and apply one bushel of plaster 
per acre. 


Sowine Grass Serp.—The following which orig- 
inally appeared in the New England Farmer, contains 
Very just views upon the subject : 

“The results of sowing grain and grass is to injure 
both crops, and very often to lose the grass entirely. 
Such Joss and vexation may be avoided by sowing the 
grain alone, early in the spring with such manure as 
has been allotted for the field; and as soon as possi- 
ble in August, after the crop of grain has been 
housed, to plough the stubble in, turning a geod fur- 
row, that the stubble might have a chance of moul- 
dering away, which the showers usually taking place 
about that time, and the heat of the weather, will 

nerally bring about in the course of 12 or 15 days; 
Before the end of August the field should be cross- 
ploughed, the grass seeds sown on the furrow, har- 
rowed and rolled. It is of much importance in this 
part of the process to avoid any delay, and therefore 
it is quite needful to put in the grass seeds, even if 
the weather should happen to be dry at the time; 
they will Jay safe in the ground, and be ready to im- 
prove the benefit of the first showers, when the grass 
will make its appearance, and generally make a good 
progress before the winter sets in. If the winter 
should prove favorable, nothing further is wanted to 
secure a good and lasting field of grass, than to 
draw the roller over it in the spring, as soon 
as the frost gets out of the ground; this will set- 
tle the roots of the young grass, which the frost will 
always heave up, and which without rolling would be 
exposed to suffer from exposure to the sun and wind. 
To case that the winter should prove changeable, 





with cold turns and successive thaws and hard rains, 
then the grass will be exposed to suffer, by being 
killed in spots, perhaps some of it washed away; of 
such cases itis needful as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground, and it is not wet, to harrow the field 
over, and sow some fresh seeds.” 





Errect or Nirrateor Sopa on Grass-Lanps. 
—Mr. Ebenezer Bishop, of Seckong, says he has 
been making use of nitrate of soda on his grass lands, 
and he thinks ithas greatly benefitted hiserop. He 
has sown 100 Ibs. broad-cast, to the acre, and he 
thinks he has four fold the grass that he would have 
had without it. He states thatthere is danger of 
killing vegetation if too much is sown. 

Mr. Bishop’s lands, consisting of a sandy loam, 
are the right kind of soil for the application of such 
substances. Ashes, potash water, pearlash, soda, 
&ce., cannot fail to aid such a soil, and we should not 
taarvel to see a quadruple harvest on sowing 100 
weight of nitrate of soda uponan acre of it. We 
have never made trial of this article on our own 
grounds, but others have tried it with success.—Me. 
Cultivator. 


Tue Intso Potaro.—The following facts, com- 
municated by the Rev. Ezekiel Rich, late of Troy, 
New Hampshire, to the Genesee Farmer, very justly 
and briefly sets forth the value and virtues of the Irish 
Potato, a vegetable for which there is none other 
that could be substituted : 

‘* For recommendation of this root, and encourage- 
ment in its cultivation, 1 will now state some of its 
more observable qualities : 

1. Itdoes not too highly excite the human appe- 
tite, and thus render it, like many other things, out 
of due proportion with the powers of digestion. 
This is indeed a grand affair in the province of tem- 
perance and health. Even the best varieties are not 
liable to be eaten to excess. 

2. There is probably no kind of food that has a 
more just and healthful proportion of bulk and nu- 
triment. Its soluble and nutritious matter is said to be 
25 per cent.; whereas that of barleyis 83, wheat 85, 
rice 90, beans and peas from 89 to93. This fact 
renders it easy of digestion, and unlikely to sur- 
charge the system and produce dyspepsia. 

3. The potato, like milk, contains just such a pro- 
portion of aqueous substance combined with its nu- 
triment, that it is, for both man and beast, both food 
and drink. This is a great convenience. 

4. It is very easily grown and cooked; of course 
it is avery cheap article of food. Hence it goes to- 
wards supporting a dense population, and is a 
great blessing to the poor. 

5. It does not exhaust the soil like most other 
vegetables, especially oats and turnips, and leaves it 
in a good state for the succeeding crop. 

6. New varieties and the best, are easily obtained 
from the top-ball seeds ; taking however, about three 
years to bring them to maturity. 

7. It is very easily preserved, whether dried like 
fruit, or not; whether reduced to its farina or starch, 
or kept in its original state.” 


Smart weed, either green or dry, is an excellent 
medicine for horses in several diseases, particularly 
fora cough. Feed them as with grass or hay.—Every 
farmer who has this weed or herb, growing on his 
i should cut, dry, and save against time of 
need. ; 
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THE VALUE OF CORN COBS AS A FOOD 
FOR CATTLE. 

When it is recollected how many hundreds and 

thousands of bushels of corn cobs are annually 
thrown away, or wastefully used as fuel, it becomes 
a matter of deep interest to every corn grower to 
know the degree of value to which this offal of the 
farm may be entitled to be considered as food for 
cattle. Does corn-cobs possess properties of nutri- 
tion? Ifso, are those peupentios suificiently concen- 
trated to render them safe and efficient food? These 
questions are important, and particularly so in those 
years when there may be a scarcity of long feed, as 
hay, tops and fodder, and fortunately for the solution 
of these questions, a most accurate test—a_ nicely 
conducted experiment—was made many years since 
by P. Miner, esq., of Ridgway, Virginia, and com- 
municated at the time tothe Agricultural Society of 
Albemarle county of that state. His experiment 
was conducted by distillation, probably the surest 
way of testing the degree of nutriment contained in 
the substance submitted to the test of experiment, 
and the result of thisexperiment is entitled to the 
more consideration, a3 it was undertaken at the re- 
quest ofa member of the Society, with the express 
object of determining the relative proportions of nu- 
tritive matter in the grain and cobs of the Indian 
corn. 

Mr. Miner says the experiment was carried on 
under the eye of an experienced and intelligent dis- 
tiller, and was as follows : 

Ten bushels of the corn and cob ground together 
were taken, which weighed 367 Jbs., and 10 bushels 


of pure corn meal were taken, which weighed 400 lbs. 
They were both brewed or mashed on the same day 


and distilled separately, with great care and accuracy. 
The product of the pure corn was 18 gallons, and 


gallons of spirit,each of the same degree of proof. 

Now it is generally agreed that the cob constitutes 
about one-half of the bulk of corn—in other words, 
we give two measures in the ears for one shelled, and 
the cobs are either used as fuel, or thrown away as of 
no value. If this were true, the product of the mix- 
ture then should have been only 9 gallons, which is 
the haifof what the pure corn produced. But 13 
gallons were obtained, 4 of which must have been, 
of course, extracted from the cobs; or if we estimate 
its nutritive power by the quantity of spirit, it is 
clear, that whenever we shell 10 bushels of corn, 
and throw away the cobs, we throw away a portion 
of food equal to the difference between 9 and 13, or 
nearly one half. 

Mr. Miner further remarks : 

As it relates to the respective weight ofeach, the 
difference in favor of the mixture is still greater, the 
pure meal weighs more than three pounds heavier 
in the bushel, and I am inclined to think that the pro- 
duct of the mixture would have been greater if the 
experiment had been made earlier, it was made in 
March. The distiller mentioned an important fact 
that occurred in the process. He found that the fer- 
mentation of the mixture took place much sooner, 
and was perfected a day or two earlier than the other: 

that it mashed much easier and better than any thing 
he had tried before, and which he accounted for by 
supposing, that the particles of the cob being lighter 
and coarser than those of the grain, when mixed to- 
gether, prevented too close and heavy a deposition of 
the mass at the bottom of his brewing tub. 

This experimentof Mr. Miner’s, accurately and 
nicely as it was conducted, does not settle the ques- 
tion as to how much nutriment the cobs contain—it 
only settles that, of how much spirit they will make 
—and what is their relative value for the production 
of spiritwhen compared with the grain. It proves 
that while 10 bushels of meal made from the grain 
made 18 gallons of spirit, the same quantity of meal 
made from cobs and grain made 13 gallons, and, of 
course, that the 5 bushels of cobs yielded 4 gallons 
of spirit. Besides the principle of alchohol to be 
found in all grain, and most vegetables, there are 
other substances, or principles in all, possessing nu- 
tritive properties—among these, may be enumerated 
the saccharine and oleaginous properties, of infinite 
value, not only in the sustenance of the animal system 
by the elaboration of carbon, but in the production of 
fat, as these are known to be active agents in these 
particulars. And besides these, there are other 
principles which contribute to the formation of flesh, 
muscle and bones. Without reference to the chemi- 
ical analysis of the corn-cob, of which we are not a- 
ware that one has been made, we take it for granted, 
that, as it contains four-ninths as much spirit as does 
the grain, that its elements bear a proportionate re- 
lation. But we are not left to conjecture as to its 
value ; because the experience of every one who may 
have lived in the neighborheod of a distillery, will 
have taught him that the residium, after the spiritis 
extracted from the grain, familiarly called distiller’s 
slop, i$ used advantageously in the fattening of swine, 
and that when fed to milch cows, though its fattening 





the product of the mixture, or corn and cob was 13 
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ly conducive to the secretion of milk, and that when 
fed in connection with fodder or hay, never fails to 
keep them in good heart and condition. But to re- 
turn to the corn-cobs. We have already shown that 


JUDGE P. ROST’S ORATION. 
We have received an oration delivered before the 
Agricultural and Mechanics Association of Louisi- 
ana, on the 12th of May last, by Judge Rost. After 


so far as spirit is concerned, that they yield nearly | paying a just tribute to the services rendered by pro- 


half as much as the grain itself, and we think the in- 
ference a fair one, that if they were reduced to meal, 
submitted to some cooking process, and incorporated 
with chopped fodder of some kind, that they would 
be found for cattle, to be fully equal to half their 
quantity of corn, whether regard be had to their 
general health, the formation of flesh, muscle, bone 
and fat. 

We conclude, therefore, by the expression of the 
opinion, that every corn-grower should save his 
corn-cobs for his cattle, and that to render them a- 
vailable, he ought to provide himself with the means 
of reducing them to cob-meal, if not that of cook- 
ing them also. 


GOOD AGRICULTURAL RULES. 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 

The above injunction, which is to be found in the 
book of books, if it had been written as a rule for the 
guidance of agriculturists throughout all time, 
could not have been more happily adapted to the 
business, circumstances, and duties, of those who de- 
rive their living by the cultivation of the earth. 
Wisely does it prescribe, that that which is to be 
done should be done with all the might within the 
physical ability of the laborer or he who may direct the 
labour of others. True, indeed, is it, that the work 
of the farm, when necessary to be done, should be 
commenced and completed without let or hindrance, 
for unless the entire “might” of the operator be 
brought to bear upon the preparation of the soil, the 
putting in his seed, or the tending of his crops, dis- 
appointment will inevitably be his portion, for neith- 
er the seasons, nor the weeds of the field, will await 
the tardy operations of the sluggard. That which 
should be done to-day, never should be delayed un- 
til to-morrow, as a change of weather, ere to-morrow 
may come, and put it out of our power not only to 
then act, but delay exertion for days, during all 
which time crops may be suffering—nay they may 
suffer on until the point of safety shall be past. 

We will conclude in the language of our text— 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might”—do it at the right time, and do it well, for 
that which is worth doing, should be done in season, and 
done well. 





Mapper in On1o—Mr. Swift, of Lorain co., from 
Yacres, produced 2000 Ibs. Madder per acre, which 
is more than an average crop in Germany or Holland. 





The last crop of Louisiana Sugar,—ascertaimed by 
careful personal inquiry on each plantation,—was 
194,346 hogsheads, making a net weight of 204,000,- 
000 pounds. The crop of Molasses is estimated at 
9,000,000 gallons. 





fessor Liebig, to the science of agriculture, who, the 
Judge says, has systematized what was known, and 
pointed out to his successors the true path of discove- 
ry, he remarks,—taking for granted that the sub- 
stances which are invariably found in a plant, are 
necessary to its perfect development, Liebig has 
shown which of those substances were supplied by 
the earth, by the atmosphere and by rain-water; that 
he has proved that pure vegetable mould, which has 
been considered as the only agent of vegetation, had 
in it but a secondary and not an indispensable agency, 
and that the results assigned to it were produced by 
carbonic acid, water and ammonia, or rather nitrogen, 
and certain mineral salts which the earth supplies; 
that he has discovered that in sugar bearing plants, 
carbonic acid is the source of saccharine matter. The 
Judge could not enter into a detailed examination 
of the author’s views, but he attempted to show some 
of the results to which his theory would lead in the 
cultivation of the cane, by which his auditors would 
be pleased to find that good planters fulfil all the 
essential requisites of science. 

Sugar-cane, analyzed with great care, and in vari- 
ous seasons, by Mr. vaquin, is found to contain in 
proportions, not material to the present enquiry, the 
following substances, which, according to Liebig, are 
supplied exclusively by the earth, acetate of potash, 
phosphate of potash, chloride of potassium, phos- 
phate of lime, silica, sulphate of potash, chloride of 
potasium, and acetate of lime. These, remarks the 
Judge, as well as carbonic acid, ammonia and nitro- 
gen, are hard names ; names new to most of us; we 
must learn their import. Twenty-five years ago we 
knew not the meaning of piston and cylinder, of 
steam-chest and safety valve. We all know it now; 
and as the application ofsteam to the mechanical arts, 
has not wrought a greater change than the recent 
discoveries in Agriculture are destined to effect, we 
will have to sharpen our intellects once more and 
raise them to the level of the times. Upon this however, 
the Judge does not at present insist, but asks his 
auditors to take the mineral salts he had mentioned, 
as things which being invariably found in the sugar- 
cane, and never in the atmosphere, or in rain-water, 
should exist in the soil in a state fit for assimilation 
by plants. Lands, he maintains, must contain iu that 
state, potash, silica, lime, chlorine, phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric acid and substances yielding ammonia, and 
should any of these be wanting they must be supplied 
by deep ploughing or by manure. 

We have thus aketched the substance of a few 
sentences of the Judge’s oration, to show its character, 
and will remark, that it is an able production, replete 
jan ae practical views, and will be read with 

elight. 

The Judge recommends thorough draining and 
deep ploughing. These means he thinks, will give 
to land that cannot be manured, all the substances 
which the cane requires from the earth but one; it 
will not give a caficlency of nitrogen, which he is 
satisfied can be supplied in great abundance by a 
process which has long been followed without any 
clear conceptions of its mode ef action. He means 
that of covering the land with peas as early in the 
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summer as the corn crops will permit. One of the 
advantages of peas, asa green crop, is, that they take 
from the land none of the alkalies which the cane re- 
quires, whilst their powerful system of roots has a 
tendency to accelerate the disintegration of the soil; 
their principal action however, consists in shading 
the land, thus preventing the escape of ammonia 
which the rain-water deposits in it, and hastening by 
shade and humidity,the decay going on atthe surface, 
and the formation of nitre, which ever follows it in 
warm climates. The leaves and seed of the pea are 
richer in nitrogen than any other vegetable substance, 
and the result of their decay is the formation of ad- 
ditional quantities of nitric acid. The nitre and 
nitric acid thus formed, as well as the ammonia retain- 
ed in the soil, yield to the following crop of cane the 
nitrogen they contain. The method now generally 
adopted of plowing in the field trash, restores to the 
rattoons, in a state fit for assimilation, most of the 
alkalies which the plants took up in their growth; and 
should more ammonia be wanted, by setting fire to 
the field trash after a rain, the top part of it is con- 
verted into charcoal, which has the power of absorb- 
ing ninety times its volume of ammonia. This part 
of his address the Judge concludes by recommending 
thorough draining and subsoil ploughing—two admira- 
ble agents in the melioration of land. 


For the American Farmer. 
TO THE YOUNG FARMERS OF MARYLAND, 
Essay No.3 
On Practicat AGRicuLTURE. 
PLOUGHING. 

There is perhaps, more true philosophy in the study 
of the details of agriculture, as the constituents of an 
acknowledged science, than in grasping at half re- 
vealed shadows of possibilities, either in the moral or 
natural universe; for at best these are but unprofita- 
ble and vague speculations, reared upon the frail 
fabric, termed human intellect, and rendered ex- 
travagant by a morbid fancy, seen as through “a 
darkened glass,” if seen at all, but more frequently the 
chimera of a diseased state of the moral perceptions. 
How little will Newton feel himself to be in that 
Presence, whence originated, “ Let there be light;” 
and what blasphemy would he not esteem it, if he be 
so blessed, could he know that that command had been 
quoted in his praise, by a fellow worm ! 

Let us then, “ study to be quiet,” in relation to 
matters beyond human ken, and which will ere long, 
to each one of us, be revealed in all their eternal 
resplendence; humbly trusting we may have strength 
imparted us then, to bear the light of perfect day—and 
yet, we are to pursue with all diligence our several 
callings here ; and it becomes us, young men, even 
more than the aged, to progress systematically in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and practical improvement, 
both in our minds and estates ; and it is this desire to 
contribute my mite, in the furtherance of so noble a 
cause, which urges me to address you yet again. 

The subject of the present essay, demands of all 
others, the nicest attention. It is emphatically the 
Philosophy of Agricullure ; yet spite of this mere truism, 
how frequently do we see hundreds of exhausted, if 
not naturally barren acres, barely scratched over, the 
grain cast at random on it, scarcely covered in with 
the harrow, and never rolled ; while the complacent 
owner (for I cannot say husbandman,) saunters to some 
party gathering, or wastes his time and credit at some 

ublic sale of surplus trumpery ; boasting of his acres 
in this or that crop :— 











“How much mannre—lime, ashes, or dung, did 
you put on your hundred acres of corn ?” 

“Oh! why—that is to say—it was in pretty fair 
order !” 

“What had you in it last year?” 

“Why,—oats.” 

“With pray, what yield ?” 

‘About a thousand bushels, I reekon”—consequen- 
tially, with a roll of his quid to the other side of his mouth. 

I would be ashamed to see even my nomme de plume, 
over a recommendation to plough shallow, let the 
soil be thin or deep. If the former, however, I would 
not advise deep ploughing with the common surface 
plough, the first assay—Turn up a furrow just the 
depth of the soil naturally, follow this with a one- 
horse subsoil plough, adding say, five inches to your 
five of super-soil, by which you will at least obtaina 
permeable body of soil, ten inches deep, instead of only 


Jive. 


In many of the chalk districts of England, this fos- 
sil, nearly ina state of purity, is frequently sub- 
ploughed asa mere receptacle of superabundant mois- 
ture, or temporary substitute for under draining. 

In its least favorable aspect, subsoil ploughing, it 
must be admitted, may be of service, and cannot injure 
the growing crop, and that the roots of many species 
of vegetation, may penetrate an otherwise adamantine 
strata, and find something palatable. 

But let us test it in the crucible of reasoning, ab- 
juring all affectation of chemical erudition—There 
can be no doubt but that soils, as such, and simple 
earths, wherever discovered, latent, as soon as ex- 
posed to the action of the gases composing common 
air, and of those imponderable, but active agents, 
solar light; electricity, and caloric—(for cold and 
heat are merely comparative terms, to express de- 
pression or appreciation of caloric)—exposed to these 
novel influences, it is natural to suppose it endeavors 
to accommodate itself to its new position, and at once 
a chemical process commences, of some kind,—de- 
composition, evaporation or assimilation—what, | 
believe, has not been precisely ascertained, and which 
must vary under different circumstances. It may ab- 
sorb more nitrogen; have its acidity neutralised; 
some of its salts precipitated, or obtain carbonic acid 
from rain-water—whatever may be the process it 
undergoes, there can be but little doubt that all sur- 
face soil has acquired that darker colour than its sub- 
soil generally presents—and that in time, by being 
blended with the surface soil, and vegetable deposite, 
the subsoil will become a part of what we commonly 
mean to express, when we say “the depth of the soil.’ 

That there are some stimulant virtues in all sub 
soils, there can be no doubt, for a shovel full of earth 
from the bottom of a well, applied to end mized ini 
hill of corn, will manure it; whereas, were a hill of 
corn planted ona bed of this same earth, cold ani 
inanimate as yet, it would not even germinate. 

Reversing our proposition; a shovel full of th 
most fertile mould, removed fromthe action of solar 
light alone, as in a cellar or even under a shed, loses 
for the time being, all its reproductive principles. 

But my desire is to be perspicuous and strictly 
practical—deep ploughing can do no harm; may il- 
crease our crops, and costs but little more than shal 
low culture. 

There need be no dread of your manure sinking, 
or if it does, depend on it that the roots will sink too 
Besides, by ploughing still deeper next time, you will 
turn it up again, as so much clear gain ! , 

In alluvion bottoms, where the same characteristic 
inorganic substances continue to an extreme depth, 
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and also in deluvian formations of marine shells, and 
other calcareous properties, the subsoil should be 
thrown up twith the surface soil, by a still increasing 
depth each time it is ploughed—Indeed, as a certain 
degree of exhaustion obtains in all old lands, the 
super-soil might be replaced entirely by the subsoil, 
to advantage, by a heavy common plough, reversing, 
by burying the old surface. 

In breaking up an old meadow, particularly, if, as 
usual, it be desirable to eradicate every vestige of 
vegetation then on it, in the process of cultivation ; 
let the ordinary plough be set just deep enough to 
divide the mass of grass roots, say five inches deep; 
turn over a flat sod,—each furrow taking the place 
precisely of the one just before removed—roll it 
lengthwise, perfectly flat, and then harrow it length- 
wise, so as not to disturb the sod, but to expose it to 
the direct action of the sun’s rays, and deprive it of 
all vitality. The sod should not again be ‘disturbed 
until it has entirely decayed—it should then be cross 
harrowed, heavily; cross or diagonally ploughed 
three inches deeper than at first, (the latter culture 
preferable, as it both cuts and splits the old furrow—) 
sub-ploughed at the same time, and rolled and har- 
rowed each way. By this process the original surface 
is restored, with its powers renovated by additional 
vegetable manure, to receive the seed, which, should 
there be time, ought not to be sown until about two 
weeks afterwards, when, if winter grain, a finely pul- 
verised soil will be had to plough it lightly in. 

We have authority for fall ploughing as remote as 
the days of Solomon ; who says :— 

“The sluggard will not plough by reason (on ac- 
count) of the cold; (or winter,) therefore he shall beg 
in harvest.” 

Nor can there be much remaining doubt on this oft 
mooted point, while it presents many good and suf- 
ficient reasons for its general adoption ; among which 
are more leisure after seeding, to prepare your fal- 
lows for cross ploughing the next spring, should time 
offer; and if there be no time to cross plough an al- 
ready broken field, surely there would have been 
none to plough asod. Those powerfully fertilising 
agents, atmospheric air highly rarified, or oxiginated, 
in winter— snow, containing many ameliorating prin- 
ciples, and frost, that most effective ofall] pulverisers, 
are all successively at work, while the rest of nature 
reposes fora season. A cross or diagonal ploughing 
inthe spring, always followed by the sub-plough, 
completes the process; restoring the original surface, 
with its decayed vegetable matter and regained salts. 

Gentlemen, I am not urging fall ploughing because 
Ihave always practised it myself; on the contrary, 
having been behind my work, owing to causes aliud- 
ed to in my introductory, I am stiil suffering for it, 
and have now resolved to plough every acre this fall, 
I shall need for spring crops—as 1 shall seed no more 
than | do plough this fali—and here it may not be hors 
du place to remark, that the only way to get up with 
your work, is to forego planting some contemplated 
crop, say one of the short crops—buckwheat, turnips, 
&e.—and commence your ploughing for winter grains, 
when, had you not resorted to this plan, you would only have 
been preparing for these comparatively valucless crops. 

The object in ploughing, in the abstract, is to dis- 
place a comparatively unproductive, solid soil, and 
prepare it to yield more, by culture and pulverization 
—spading is the most perfect way to eifect this, and 
when labor is low, is practised to a considerable extent 





vast deal of faith in minute pulverization, but cannot 
consider it a substitute for artificial manures; to ac- 
complish this in the most simple, and consequently 
best manner, cross plough with a plough that throws 
up an edgewise furrow, which roll or drag immediate- 
ly lengthwise, then harrow and roll crosswise—rehar- 
rowing before seeding, lengthwise ; cross-harrowing 
the seed in, and rolling as ploughed, afier opening the 
lands and water furrows. 

It is very important that the ground should be in 
exactly the proper condition to be ploughed, and 
where the season presents a choice, it should be made 
a matter of serious care. Clay soils should be made 
neither very wet nor dry, but a mean, inclining to 
dry, so that it will be disposed to crumble somewhat: 


| but itshould never bind on the plough, or break out 


in cakes, like bricks, for still like them, it will be 
baked hard, and become unmanageable for at least 
six months. Alluvial soils may be ploughed at almost 
any time, for it rarely freezes deep in this latitude, 
and is never too wet—Sandy soils should incline to 
the side of the wet, if anything, to give them con- 
sistency and weight. 

The best rule is to put the plough in, and pay 
strict attention to the accomplishment of the first 
great principle in lillage,—pulverization—for if the 
soil, of whatever description, be not in a condition 
for accomplishing this, it cannot be made to yield in 
proportion to its actual degree of fertility, as the more 
minute the particles ofsoil are, the more immediate 
will be their contact with the roots ;—and such inor- 
ganic substances as it may contain, will be more e- 
venly distributed. 

All fields ought to be so ploughed as to have a 
tendency to level them, by filling up cavities and 
cutting down ridges. 

As to the mechanical act of plowing, your team 
should be heavy, but not too swift : pulling steadily, 
and not by “‘jerks;” for this reason, oxen, in most 
soils, are preferable to horses. Your ploughman 
should be both strong and active, for although less 
reliance should be placed on main strength than on 
slight, a weak hand is apt to let go the handles, in 
preference to sustaining his share of the shock, should 
the point come in contact with a stump; when an ac- 
tive, strong map, would by easing of; release the 
plow and prevent injury to the team. 

There is no country where the appliances for til- 
lage, have arrived at greater perfection than in the 
United States—in Germany where agriculture has 
attained to greater perfection than in England even, 
many of their implements are still of the rudest 
consiruction ; this holas m France also—so that we 
have no excuse, for not availing ourselves of the use 
of our nearly perfect and cheap agricultural imple- 
ments. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I assure you it does me 
as much good, to see a first rate plough turn up a 
smooth, deep furrow, now, as it once did to see * Old 
Cook Sam” cutting out ginger-Cakes at Christmas, 
and I regret exceedingly lacking their necessary qual- 
ifications for a bona fide practical ploughman. 

By all means then, let us adopt without delay, some 
effectual means to compass this end, and as soon as 
our winter grain is ail in; say after the 10th of Oc- 
tober, rig up every plough team we can, and break 
up ground as Jong as the weather permits, and we 
have itto do. AsI mean to follow the advice I give, I 
will now close, and subscribe myself still, yours sin- 





—as in Ireland, where numbers of acres are spaded 
for potatoes, &c.; but we can scarcely wish the day 
to arrive when we can profitably adopt it—1 have a 


cerely, Cincinnates. 
Typographical errata in Introductory—for boom- 
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ing, tenth line, read looming—for parcels, in fourth {I stated what I knew to be facts, they were suscepti- 
paragraph, read panels—for No. 8, read No. 1, sub- | ble of proof. ‘“2Z.” could not deny them, except that 
soil plough—for stearth of full mowing, last line, read | he had never seen the like, and he therefore concludes 
swath of fall mowing. because he had always seen his favorite plow work 
Sephora tanto well, it never could have done bad work—He must 

For the American Farmer. be aremarkable man if there be not many things in 

“Never Borrow, anp seLpom Lenp rour Acricct- | this world which never was “dreamed of in his phi- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS.” losophy.” Finding that he could not deny all I had 
Notwithstanding the sarcasm of “*Z.” I still hold | said in praise of the Sinclair & Co’s. Maryland plow, 
the above rule to be an excellent one with farmers. | he seems afraid it will rival his Centre-draught plow, 
Iam supported in my view by every agriculturist | and deems it best to render the author ‘of the article 
who has ever attempted to lay down sound rules for | unpopular by holding up his want of generosity to his 
the government of their fellow-farmers. Every rule | neighbors, and by striking at the “Patuxent Planter” 
has its exception, and so has the one that heads this | he may indirectly injure the Maryland Plow. Now, 
article. We all sometimes must ask assistance of our | Mr. Editor, you know that I am only what I call 
neighbors, and of course feel obliged to reciprocate | myself. a plain “Patuxent Planter,” wholly discon- 
similar civilities. But the practice of lending is a! nected with Sinclair & Co. and having no motive but 
bad one, for it is inconvenient and ruinous. Thereis| my fellow-planters’ welfare in view when I recom. 
no man who ean keep his farming implements in or- | mended that plow ;—and as to my charity and kind- 
der if they are the common property of the neigh-|nessof heart, I shali say nothing, leaving others to 


v, 
bors. He grinds his axe today, tomorrow Tom bor- | speak of it, for like “Z.” I was taught some lessons 
; tr) } } _ 











it, and returns it just in time to be resharpened 

for neizhbor Jack, who “wants it in a hurry.” Mr. 

z.” buys a “wheat fin,” and feels bound to lend, 
because “it is sweet to give,” and it takes the rounds 
among his neighbours, and after a dozen removals 
from house to house, having cleaned 2080 
in, it is brought back to him in a mutilated condi- 
tion—Iiow pleasant are his reflections upon viewing 
it!! LThear him now repeating the lesson of “child. 
hood,” “itis more blessed to give than to receive, 
hoping for nething again,” as he sees his once beauti- 
ful fanning mill, all shattered and useless, returned 
upon his hands. This is no uncommon occurrence, 
for it happened the last year to a friend of mine who | 
is a neat manager, but cheerfully lends his imple- | 
ments. And thus | could co on with the whole list 
of instruments used in farming, and show the fright- 
ful effects of being too kind in that line of business— 
It is right to be charitable, for “he who giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord ;” but cannot Mr. “Z.”’ see 
a difference between cit i iw and le nding ? There are 
many articles on a farm | had rather gire to a poor 
neighbor, than lend to a rich, careless one. Anoth- | 
er objection to lending is the trouble one is often put } 
to in not having the article at home when he wants | 
to use it himself. This sometimes is a very serious 
inconvenience, and work that should then be done is 
left wndone, and may not be done at all, because, the | 
propertime for doing it-had past. 

As to borrowing, Lam sure no sensible man will 
want an argument to establish the truth of the prop- 
osition, that it is best never to borrow. Atleast [shall 
not trouble your readers with argument and elucida- 
tion in support of what is self-evident. 

One word to“Z.” and Ihave done. Texpect that 
he is more nearly connected with the “Centre-draught 
Plow” than he would have his readers to know. I 
wonder if he did not “by request” have the “trial of 
the Centre-draught Plow” inserted just after his arti- 
cie.* It was with no spirit ofenmity to other plows 
.that I said the “Maryland Plow” was the best plow | 
I had ever scen for our purposes, and best suited to | 
our circumstances, where we are not all like Z.” | 
our “own overseer,’ for Lam not myself, and never 
mean to be with the blessing of God, and the help of 
the laws by which | can retain my slaves, which (en 
passant) I mean to hold on to as long as I can in spite 
of the mistaken philanthropy of the emancipationist 
and the villainous desizns of the abolitionist. That 
practical and vigorous writer, “Cincinnatus” concurs 
in opinion with me. ‘Thus lam not single-minded 


° shel 4 
£ busheis of | 
' 

} 








| 


in boyhood, and have read some in the “scripture,” 
by which I learned that one ought not to boast of his 
h 


goodness, his ge but rather let not one hand 





> sity, 


| know what the other doeth in good works, for pure 


“charity vaunteth not itself.” So good bye Mr. ‘2’. 


Your fellow-farmer, Parexent PLANTER. 

[*it is proy arrangement of the articles 
was made by the printer, to bring them under the caption of 
“Agricultural Implements.”°—PRINTER.] 


For the American Farmer. 
SMUT IN WHEAT. 
Avon Dale, P. O. Westminster, Carroll Co., MMi. 

Hon. Win. Carmichael,—Sta :—In No. 3 American 
Farmer,! have seen your method for getting rid of 
smut in wheat. ‘The interest I take in every thing 
relating to agriculture (having been a farmer for up- 
wards of forty years,) willl am sure be sufficient 
apology for a letter from an entire stranger. In 
this section of the country, formerly part of Freder- 
ick County, the farmers were much annoyed by this 
pest, and the millers found great difficulty to make 
their flour pass inspection. The duty is now made 
easier to both occupations. Some three or four 
years since, our yankee friends sent among our mil- 


er to remars, that tire 









| lers, what they called asmut machine, and which is 


now made use of by farmers where smut exists in 
their secd grain, to get rid of this dusky colored ene- 
my. It auswers the purpose admirably, and the 


Pas j Pg, 
| millers are enabied to improve the standard of their 


flour. No milishould be without one. The cost is 
trifling, compared to the beneficial results. When 
first introduced they cost about $150, I am told they 
can be had now at a lower price. I presume it can 
be put up to work as well by horse as water power, 
and will occupy but a small space on a barn floor. 
(that is to say on our dutch barn floors.) In mills they 
stand perpendicular ; no doubt they can be put to 
work horizontally to suit the horse power of thresh- 
ing machines, or to work on the hopper of the wheat 
fan. They will clean 1, 2 or 3 hundred bushels per 
day, according to circumstances; and the labour of 
taking to and from mill is less than washing and 
dredging the grain. Iam speaking, however, now 
of our section of the country, where mills are abun- 
dant. I think they are not quite es much so in yours. 
I have frequently tried washimg my grain and found 
itexceedingly troublesome. There is one of those 
machines in the millon my farm and the labor and 
trouble of washing is done away. Mr. G. W. Ricks, 
who has been residing in Westminster for some time, 
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first brought them from the Eastward about 2 years 
since. He has been latterly, I am informed, on your 
shore, attending to the introduction among your 
farmers of some agricultural implement. I have no 
doubt he can get his eastern friends to alter them so 
as to suit the barn-floor as well as the mill, and I 
strongly recommend their use. Now sir, tho’ lam 
aware my letter is unconscionably long and tiresome, 
{ cannot resist the desire to gain every possible in- 
formation respecting this detestable smut. Permit 
me, then, to ask you, and through you, all other far- 
mers, what isthe smut? From its shape can it be 
said whether it ever was of the wheat genus? Ifso, 
it must have become diseased in some way and nev- 
er matured. Breaka grain and you will find it black 
dust—Have youor any of your acquaintance ever 
had curiosity enough to try whether it will vegetate ? 
If it will not vegetate, why the alarm aboutit; if it 
does, it is the duty of every farmer to get rid of it,— 
and inform his neighbor of the method. But though | 
have done whatever suggested itsel{to me, or was 
suggested by others, to clean my wheat from it, yet, 
it appears to me (at this time) that it may as well be 
said, wheat enveloped in plaster of Paris, Lime, or 
Guano, will produce those substances, as that smut 
will be produced by those unvegetative (if not legit- 
imate) blasted grains. I/it was wheat, it has lost its 
kind, by having become blasted, as also ils life. 

You will please pardon the prolixity of this epis- 
tle; my object is to solicit information. 

P.S.—Permit me tosuggest the brine of Salt-pe- 
tre, in place of Glauber salts; our farmers at plant- 
ing make use of it for their corn; it is said to change 
the color (at any rate) of the plant, perhaps makes it 
stronger and more fruitful. 


Principio, Cecit Cornty, Mp. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 
Sin—As our section of Maryland has not had much 
notice taken ofit in an agricultural point of view, I 
have thought a short notice of the rapid improve- 


ment made and now making, along the valley of | 


Principio Creek, and an account of some crops that 
were made last season, would not be unacceptable 
in the columns of the “American Farmer.” 
Principio Creek, as you are probably aware, dis- 
embogues into the Chesapeake bay two miles east of 
the depot of the Philadelphia and Baltimore rail 
road on the Susquehanna river, in Ceci! county, and 
for the first 3 or 4 miles from its mouth, it passes 
through a ridge of chesnut land, usually called the 
Barrens ; after which it opens into a fertile and 
beautiful country, which bids fair in the course of 
a few years, to be the El Dorado of Cecil county; the 
land is rolling, and peculiarly susceptible of im- 
provement. Lime can be procured at Port Deposite 
at 125 cts. per bushel, and Marl of excellent quality 
and inexhaustable in quantity, has been found on the 
land of Col. Stiles, whose beautiful! farm lies on the 
banks of this stream. It is remarkably healthy, and 
the finest water in the world; and it was a familiar 
saying, in old times, before science spread her lucid 
ray among us, that there were three persons ran a- 
way where there was one desth in the neighborhood. 
Fifteen years ago there was not as much grain rais- 
ed as was necessary for home consumption. At pre- 
sent there is a very large surplus—Wheat and Corn 
are the staple crops, and the astonishing effects of 
guano, which is being used extensively this fall for 


zen of yours, Mr. Wm. M. Mask, purchased a farm 
a year or two since in the neighborhood, and has 
made very creditable improvements on his land ; he 
informed me a few days ago, that last year he pre- 
pared about one-third of an acre of old field by 
ploughing and harrowing it well; he then spread 5 
bushels of ground bones, and no other manure on it. 
On the Ist of July he sowed halfa peck of buck- 
wheat and half a pound of turnip seed. At maturi- 
ty the crop was taken off and carefully measured— 
he had 35 bushels of clean buckwheat, and 100 bush- 
els of fine turnips This is not easily beaten, and 
the credibility of the persons who saw it measured, 
removes the possibil.ty of any mistake in the amount 
produced. I may hereafter give you another sketch 
of our valley. Sincerely yours, Cecit. 





AN AGRICULTURAL TOUR. 
Jartimore, 3d Sept. 1845. 
To the Editor of the @merican Farmer: 

Dear Str—Enjoying the pleasure ofa visit to your 
city for the first time, I avail myself of the opportu. 
nity thus offered of giving the readers of the “Far- 
mer” some account of the growing crops, and the 
prospects of the farmer, so far as [have been ena- 
bled to get information on that interesting subject, in 
a journey of four thousand miles. I had two objects 
in view on taking my present trip: I had long desir- 
ed to see something of the country where I was born, 
and to witness the manner of cultivating the soil in 
different portions of the United States—henee my 
trip the present summer has been an agricultural 
one, so far as it has been in my power to make it so 
by observation, and mixing with the cultivators of 
the soil, and with the editers of agricultural papers. 

I must here say, that the .?merican Farmer is en- 
deared to me; it was that valuable pioneer in agri- 
culture twenty years past, that first turned my mind 
to the importance of the study of agriculture; and al- 
tho’ the size of the paper and the editor has chang- 
ed, still the name is familiar tome. {famat present 
a subscriber to four agricultural papers, all of which 
I highly value. Indeed I wou!d be at a complete loss 
without those valuable journals, and when I get the 
four papers for four dollars, [ consider it by far the 
best investment [ make in my farming operations. 

We left the beautiful town of Eufaula, Alabama, 
the place of my residence, on the 4th of June—the 
spring had not been favorable, and at the time [ left 
home we were suffering under a severe drought that 
vas general through the states of Alabama and Geor- 
gia, as well as South Carolina. From letters recei- 
ved from time to time up to the 18th July, Iam sor- 
ry tohave to say that this severe and unparalleled 
drought has continued, and the result is, that there 
will be the greatest scarcity of corn throughout the 
states of Georgia and South Carolina, and in portions 
of Alabama; and from the best information I can 
get, the Cotton crop will be cut offone half. In oth- 
er portions of eur country, the rains have fallen in 
abdundaiice, and the provision crop is excellent. I 
spent the month of July in the state of Ilinois—here 
I found not only extensive bodies of the richest soil, 
but the country flooded with rain, and the Wheat 
and Corn crops most excellent—this 1 understood to 
be also the case in Indiana and Michigan. Visiting 
the far West for the first time, I was delighted with 
the extensive bodies of the richest lands which I be- 





wheat, will no doubt add largely to the general a. 


® | 
mount of product’at the next harvest. 


An old citi-| 


held. J travelled from Evansyilleg Indiana, by the 
way of Vincennes to Chicago, overone continued bo- 
dy of the finest black soil ; and when the time arrives 
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that those rich lands of the West become highly cul- reese OW MANUFACTURED IN Gasdinago—Profest 
tivated, they will become the granary of the West. | sor Means, in a letter to the editors of the Southern 
That po tion of the state of N Yew York I passed over, Meaical and Surcical 3 " hat i 
appeared generally to be ina high state o foutien-| Se ee gunn, panes o"4 
tion. Indeed the farms in the Genesce valley pre-| quence of the depressed price of cotton, Mr. J. Wil- 
sented to me more beauty and elegance of arrange- | lis, of Troup co. Geo. has abandoned its cultivation, 
ment than any which 1 have seen in my entire trip. | and suce essfully commenced the growth of the Rici- 
[ examined several large ee s of Fruit and} yys Communis, or Palma Christi, (the Castor Oil 


Ornamental Trees, which gave evidence cf much in- lant.) During the akon | will i 
dustry and attention to that ese tant branch.of | Pe ee ee — - 
bout 1500 gallons, which was sold to the physicians 


husbandry. I found Mr. Curtis, of Edgar county, 

Minois, Mr. Mackintosh, of Cleveland, Ohio, and | of Columbus and the adjacent country. The quali- 
=e P12, fT) Nrag ; » culti ; “ys 

Mr. Bryant, of Buffalo, engaged in the cultivation | ¢ ty of the oil is pronounced excellent—almost desti- 

and rearing of Fruit Trees to a considerable extent. | tute of color or smell 


I trust these gentlemen, by their praisewo exer- 
9 y I prai *] rihy xer te a Po q his 
tions, will not only find it profitable, but render their Mr. Willis has acted wisely, and we hope the ex- 
ample !.e has set will be generally followed, as it 








country essential service. J cannot omit to mention se 

a visit I had the sr isure of making to Flushing, L.} must be evident to all sensib e minds, that the cotton 

liad oaldhe os heoush Mr. A.B ler _ f: . 

Island, having feceived througn Hit. A. B. Anon 0, | culture, like that of wheat, has far exceeded the de- 
t merican Agriculturi 


od 
the talented editor of the z mand, and that a corrective is.alone to be found in 
3 | mand, and tha orrective is-¢ ‘ 
an introduction to Mr. Samuel Parsons, of ae r S ‘ 
invited me to visit his Nursery 





} 








nd. Mr. Para | diversifying the products of the earth. 
and Farm; availing myself of his kind invitation, we| | Among the articles which should attract the atten- 
and Mrs. 








in company with Mr. EF. Young and la dy, tion of the culturist, on ened objects ie i " a 
M‘Do . ld, took a hoat runnine dai 


at the foot of Fulton sti nak ; | Castor Oil—the Sun-flower for table and lamp-oil—and 


phe thers at eleven o’clock, and were soon at tlie | as cal , , 
, e “ oy ( a ) iD “slr y rer r “a 
sensien of Mr. Parsons. when ent Gs eed Inciited we Maditer and Indigo for dye-stuffs. By diverting por. 
should rem: ain tt irough the day, and spend the night | tions of the lands now cultivated in cotton to these 
with him ; but finding our arrangements were to re “| articles, the product of the latter could be reduced to 
turn in the boat in the evening, he immediately or-| something like the wants of demand, whilst the cul- 
dered his horse and carriage, and took us through 
his extensive Nursery of fruit and ornamental trees, 
embracing some thirty acres. He then took us to Dr. 
Valk’s Garden and Vinery, which we found in a| wool, and the raising of sto ck, should, too, command 
high state of cultivation; he then drove us through | attention, and while these matters are being attend- 
the neighborhood, showing us many fine farms, with | ed to, the people of the South should place them. 
hain aon one fences. oresenting rathe rel an- ee _ . 
their aged stone fences, poceenng rathe ee — lap selves in a position to manufacture their own cotton 
pearance to an Alabama farmer. I found the valu- ; +e" i =: Menke Cediinns hindi 
. ; ne . reir J 2 , 
able farm ovrne d by Mr. Parsons, of 260 acres, had = op mapa ay “=~* * ; 
been in his family for 200 years! that it had descend- | for the ir supplies. They have the raw material and 
ed from father to son, from generation to generation, | the hands upon the spot, and we cannot conceive 
until it had fallen into the hands of the present hos- | how it is, that the enterprise is wanting to avail 
pitable and gentlemanly proprietor. 
I trust, my dear sir, that your exertions to advance 
the interests of arriculture in our common country, | : : ain: tea tal rh tei 
} : . » sery } ‘artory w ) . . _ > 
will meet with that encouragement its importance | chinery. A factory with 20,090 spindles would give 
so loudly calls for, and that your valnable agricultu- | employment to 2000 individuals, and thus create a 
ral journal will find its way into the family of at] home market for the supplies of that number of in- 
saad * farm ; i > dol- 
least twenty thousand farmers, who will find the do} dividuals, to the great advantage of the neighbor- 
Jar paid for the American Farmer, the best investment 
they can probably make in promoting their interest ; 
At all events, twenty years experience in agricultur- | ©4- 
al papers, has convinced me thatI lay out no money 
so profitably as a farmer, as that given for agricul- American Pourrrerer’s Companios—Have you 
” « To Q } re e Ta) » , 7 , ° . 
= pe coms, bouts oo a dd to reach home, I] poueht Bement’s work on Poultry, bearing the above 
fui give you the plan of conducting my own ilarm. . ; . "sg 
bard ~ i _ rane or title? If vou have not, do so forthwith, for in it 
With the greatest respect, yours, - F : 
SXANDE on there are a thousand things connected with the sub- 
ALEXANDER ] NALD. t 
{We had the pleasure of a visit from ol. M‘Don- | ject of raising poultry that you ought to know. The 
ald, whilst in this city, and the favorable impres- | cuts in it are worth more than the price of the book, 
tone whic » had entertaine P hic sea) and devo : : eg s - A 
sions which we had entertained of his zeal and devo-| 46 they will make one familiar with nearly all the 
tion to the cause of agriculture, from the accounts “¥ , 
domestic fowls, as well as with many of the wild 


we had received of him, were "fully realized by the ; ‘ . a , 
personal intercourse which we b: td with him-—and| ones. His contrivances for feeding and watering the 


we are gratified at the promise he has made above, } feathered tribes, his views of poultry-houses and 
to giveus “the plan of conducting his own farm,” their fizings ; his modes of fattening, and the cure 
satisfied as we are, that the details of the operations] of diseases peculiar to young fowls, are all matters of 
of 0 plnater whee shill in bringing bis sqepte Ont deep interest to farmers’ wives and daughters—there- 


perfection, witteh enabled him to realize nearly dou-| © book F ve 
ble the price obtained by his neighbors, cannot but be | fore, we say, buy the book, as you cannot make 


highly interesting to our Southern readers. ]} better invest tinent of your money. 





| worthy of consideration, are—the Palma Christi for 


turist would find in the growing of the former ones 
sources of profit. Grass re. the growing of 





themselves of such advantages, especially as there is 
ample water power at command to propel the ma- 


hood in which such an establishment might be locat- 
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PORTRAIT OF 
THE PROPERTY OF JAS. GOWEN, Ese. C 
Dairy Maid, roan, 
by Remus, a son of Comet, 15 


193 dam, Lady Jane, by 
J ’ 






Lady by a son of Favorite, 252; gr. g. dam Lucinda by 


by Barningham, 56. She was imported from Englan 
furnished by J. Whitaker, esq. of Burley, near Otley 

Dairy Maid, after suckling 
average 32 quarts per day. The nevt sua 
quarts, being more than 335 quaris per day. 


ry afer suckl 


MR.GOWEN’S LETTER TOGEN. RICH-| 


ARDSON. 

We fulfil the promise made in our last, in publis 
ing the annexed letter from Jas 
ladelphia, to Gen. W. H. Richardson, of Richmond, 
Va. We have already noted the causes which have 
produced this letter, and have published the ‘Re- 
ports” alluded to in it, in our former numbers—and 
will content ourself at present with the following re- 
marks, which we find accompanying the letter as ori- 
ginaliy peblished in the Ri ic hmo nd Ci 

“Mr. G. is an intelligent and generous hearted J- | 
rishman. He has done much service in the coun- 
try, not only by the fine exainple he has afforded to 
the farmers, but by helping to improve the breed of 

attle and hogs. His public sales of blooded stock 
attract attention ata great dis tance, for his anima!s 
are of the finest hinds and purest bloods. Ina letter 
relative to the publication of his paper, he says: ‘It 
was written with a singleness of purpose,—that of 
being useful. Ihave ever cherished a regard bor- 
dering on devotion for Virginia ; and as qe 
through a part of it on going to the springs, I could 
not but feel a deep sympathy for her conditio nm. St 
is true I saw perhaps the worst feature. Impressed 
with the feeling I wrote the article, and Se id I not 
been writhing in pain, I should have made it more 
indicative and striking ; as it is, I trust it may be of 
service in helping to excite the energics of so honest 
noble and patriotic a race as rea! Vi irginians. Were | 


e Gowen, esq. of Pi tile 





yin piler : 








calved 1835, by Harlsey, 2091 ; 


1 p Dae ; MEE OOS aes as 
her calf three months, yielded in one week 2205 quurls of 
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Comet, 155, (sold for 1090 guineas,) g. dam Cleasley 

Mr. Hutton’s Bull of Marske ; gr. ge. g. dam Lucey 

} in the fallof 1337, then 3 years old, as per pedigree 

, Yorkshire, by whom she was bred. 
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I twenty years younger, I would cast my Jot among 
| them, andcontribute my mite to their public treasu- 
+ ae 
The following is Mr. Gowen’s letter : 
ON FARMING. 
; Dear Sir:—The many and various matters that 
have pre assed uj on ine since you visite d Mount Air: 





since the subject was left with me, but you will re- 


| : ¢ 44 
j cro waded out to this mom nt the | jossibility of attend. 
| is to your enquities. ae he timo may appear long 
} 
] 


collect, however, that I was to answer at my leisure. 
| f advert to this merely to show that I cannot be ac- 
cused of cither forgetting or neglecting you, and may 
add, that in turning to you even now, I may be ac- 
Ct sed y others, having previous claims, as having 
q them. Be this as it may, or however 
shutle 1, I feel a strong desire to oblige you by 
taking up your interrogatories at once, aud have on 
ly to regret that I have neither the time nor the abi 
ity tore “spond to them as I< sould wish. As to the 
quantity of Jand [ farm—the crops 1 cultivate—the 
average crop per acre, the stock I keep and have 
fed—I must refer you to my Report to the Commit- 
tee on Faris, as published in the June No. of “the 
Farmer’s Cabinet” of the present year; hkewise to 
my Reports to the Cominittee on crops for 1842, °43, 














' and °44, also published ii: the Cabine t: which will af- 
| ford you a tolerable idea of 
| CeSS. 


my practice and suc- 


I take up then, your list of enquiries, where you 
grt: gicow 


wheat atone dollar per bushel, und that he woual 
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find it more profitable to graze and breed cattle,” | same farm as fit to raise wheat, &e., as above, 
aud where you add “ how would I carry out this sys- | should be put under a different practice—say begin 
tem?” Before replying, I must premise that my re- | with some 12 or 20 head of grade or improved cattle, 
mark did not embrace all farmers; it was only ap-' and a thorough bred young bull—if the capital be 
plicable to farmers situated pretty much as I am as | small, the cattle can be selected of the finest of the 
to climate, soil, and market. Where land and wa-| native breeds—choosing them for their fine forms, 
ges are high, much should be taken from the land to | the property of milk, and easy feeding—the young 
cover expenses—that is, by an improved culture, | thorough bred Durham bull is held to be indispensa- 
the land should be made to yield double or treble | ble ; his calves will be at least half blooded. Every 
the product it does under the careless or common | fine heifer calf should be raised, the bulls sold. If 
system. The new States, with their cheap lands | grazing were intended, the bull calves of even half 
and rich soils, cangrow grain much cheaper than we | blood should be kept for steers; but I contemplate 
can, and every year their facilities to market will be | this farm as considerably dairy, a little truck or hor- 
increasing, and their competition rendered thereby | ticultural, &c. In two or three years the bull should 
te more formidable. Where wheat lands are worth | be changed for another young full blooded Durham : 
no more than from 5 to 10 dollars per acre, and of | this new bull and the heifers of the former bull will 
such exceeding richness in soil as to require no man- | produce an improved stock; and in two or three 
ure; where, in many places, as 1 am informed, they | years more another change of bull, will bringa stock 
husband no manure, but burn even their straw; I am | of cattle, if care shall have been taken, that will be 
not surprised that they can grow wheatat fifty cents | worth a considerable sum of money. In all this 

er beeiad—det where Jand costs from fifty to one | time they will have cost nothing more than the 

undred dollars per acre, and of a quality that re-|same number of inferior cattle would have cost; 
quires much care and manure, it is my opinion that | while the sales made of those that can be spared, 
wheat at one dollar per bushel will not pay the hus- | and the intrinsic value of those on hand, would, un- 
bandman a fair compensation for his capital and la- | der a fair valuation, amount to a sum that would 
bor, in view of contingencies of failure in the crop | surprise many: and this result is produced at the 
from rust, fly, &c. While I make this remark, [| trifling sum found betwixt the price of a yearling 
must not be understood as forbidding entirely the | Durham bull calf and a common one. So much for 
culture of wheatamong such farmers as ] have point- | the cattle on this farm. .But it may be objected, 
ed at: Lintend no more than to suggest, that wheat) there are too many cattle on so small a farm; but 
being made so generally astaple of their farms, is an that this is not the case, I shall attempt to show, and 
oversight, and must prove unprofitable in the main, | offer my practice as reported, in proof. The in- 
should the article be nominally about one dollar per | crease in manure from such a stock, if properly 
bushel. Some farms are better adapted to grain | husbanded and applied, will increase the crop of 
than others—those, so good for grain should, to some | grass, corn, &e. three-fold. It would occupy too 
extent, be sown with wheat; others not so good, | much time to give even asketch of what the Root 
may at times, under certain circumstances, be made | crops have done for England, Ireland and Scotland. 
to yield wheat. I would even have the cotton-plan-| Why, then, cannot we attempt this culture on a 
ters of Mississippi to grow wheat—to raise at least | small scale in this country—in Virginia, if you please? 
as much as they consume ; and so of corn, cattle, and | Tursips there will grow well a3 a fall crop, and it 
hogs. ‘To say that they can get their wheat, corn, | strikes me that the sugar beet could be raised also, 
beef, and pork cheaper from Ohio, than they canj| asa spring crop, to advantage. The cooling man- 
raise them, is an admission not very creditable to | ure of the cow stable, mixed with muck, scrapings 
their management. It is one thing to think of rival-| of the yard, with sprinklings of gypsum, and light 
ling Ohio in the preduction of these commodities, | dressings of lime, would produce good crops of these 
for export, and another thing to be independent of | roots and ruta baga. I{this be so, who then can 
her for a home supply. Hence there is no particu- | fear to be overstocked with 20 to 30 head of cattle, 
lar practice I could recommend, that would prove | ona iarm of 100 acres arable land? Four or five a- 
advantageous or applicable to all: 1 can only sug-| cres devoted to this culture would produce as much 
gest more attention to raising and feecing cattle. | winter provender for cattle as some 20 could do in 
Some, according to the condition and situation of} the ordinary way. Then for summer, red cloverand 











their farms, as breeders, both for the dairy and the 
Stall ; others, while keeping dairy, may breed occa- 
sionally from fine stock ; the choice animals raised, 
paying them well for their time and trouble. These 

ranches of husbandry, adopted exclusively, or in 
part, as circumstances may justify, and carried out 
with skill and spirit, would soon change the charac- 
ter of our farming from the monotony of the dull and 
stupid practice of merely sowing and reaping grain, 
to a varied and interesting pursuit, as animated, 
as it would be enlightened and profitable, 

Suppose a man in the possession of some 100 to 
150 acres of tolerably good land in the neighborhood 
of Richmond, how shail he make that land support 
his family comfortably? Not I am sure, by sowing 
some 20 or 30 acres of wheat to reap about 15 bush- 
els to the acre—30 or 40 acres of corn at 40 bushels 
to the acre—rye and oats in proportion, and the 
ckeeping of 10 to 12 head of ill favored cattle—had | 
he to pay arent of but $2U0 a year, he could not pay | 
it, under such a practice. Well, then, suppose the! 








orchard grass, Jucerne and corn, sown broad cast, 
cut green, and fed to the cattle, will be found to be 
equally profitable, and save much land for haj, 
grain, corn and oats.—Under good management, with 
such a stock, in such a climate as Virginia, the Jand 
should be made to yield 80 bushe]s of corn to the 
acre; thirty to forty of wheat, in the absence of fly 
and rust; and of rye and oats and hay in proportion 
—by good management, | mean in the main, deep 
ploughing, judicious manuring, and careful seeding. 
The hay and corn fodder should be carefully secured 
for winter; and if there could be kept a simple 
steaming apparatus, to steam the corn stalks, with 
the roots, it would be a great saving. The milk and 
butter that ina few years might be sold, together 
with the cattle that could be spared, ought to produce 
a pretty roundsum. If to these be added the pro- 





duce ofa wellcultivated vegetable patch, and the 
market wagon kept regularly going with the milk 
and butter, fruits and vegetables, to the city, there 
would be no doubt of success. 


Lut who among you 
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will put to his hand first, and demonstrate this prac- 
tically? 

Those who live st a distance from a market, 
and have large farms, should turn their attention 
principally to breeding and grazing ; they should not 
separate these two branches. _It is but too common 
for the grazicr to depend upon the drover for his sup- 
ply of cattle ; in that way he can never be assured of 
the good feeding properties of the young cattle he 
purchases; better by far to sclect a good bull, the 
character of whose breed he can depend upon for 
easy feeding and early maturing, and progress stead- 
ily and patiently for a few years, and in that time he 
will have possessed himself ofa breed that will show 
good proof of his attention and skill. Iam persuaded 
that the improved Durham steers, under proper 
management, can be turned off regularly at four 

ears old to weigh from 9 to 10 cwt. If this be so, and 
have not a doubt of it, what a saving in time and feed 
is here—9 to 10 ewt of fine beef in four years, against 
5 or 6 cwt. of the hard feeding tribe in 6 to 7 years. 
It appeared strange to me, as passing through sever- 
al farming districts, to see much devotedness to 
raising grain, to the almost utter neglect of cattle. 
As far as the eye could reach from the road, nothing 
could be seen but grain, with here and there a corn- 
field ; while a few stunted cattle and sheep might be 
seen running along the road-sides, excluded from the 
fields, till they and the swine should have a harvest 
feast in the stubble-field. (I speak now of some 
parts of Maryland and Pennsylvania.) How short- 
sighted to neglect the cattle, or to keep such a breed! 
not one ina hundred of them could, by any force 
of feeding, be made to weigh 6 ewt., or could 
be put in a condition, from the time it was taken up, 
at an expense short of the whole value of the animal 
when he came to be slauchtered. When I have 
spoken of this ill-judged policy, I have as often been 
met with the assertion, that those farmers knew 
what they were about, and made more money at 
farming than I did: but this making meant no more 
than that they saved more money, by expending less 
upon themselves and families thanI did; for I deny 
that they can make more by farming than I can, upon a 
like quantity of land, so far as the products or yreld in 
crops and cattle are concerned. If some of the farmers 
alluded to were to be charged with their own labor, 
and that of their sons and daughters, at such rates 
as they should be entitled to in another’s emnloy, 
I would not hesitate to enter the lists with the best of 
them. But, if they and their children do all or 
most of the work, and, by denying themselves many 
of the comforts of life, lay up some money, does it 
prove that their system of farming is the best? Cer- 
tainly not. Ifthey could be prevailed upon to im- 
prove their practice, it would tend to lighten their 
load of toil—afford without impairing their income, 
some relaxation of the drudgery to which they and 
their children are doomed—and enable them to avail 
themselves of the education, furnished by their own 
involuntary contributions, under the acliool law :— 
it would redound immeasurably to their posterity, 
and elevate their children to that rank in suciety, 
which of right is their legitimate prerogative. It is | 
lamentable to think of the ascendancy lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants, and manufacturers have acquired o- 
ver the more numerous and wealthier class—the 
farmers ; who seem content to drudge on, unmindful 
of their position, and the burdens imposcd upon 
them by the nobles (par exce!lence,) and that distin- 


the farmers rid themselves of the trammels in which 
faction has so artfully involved them, in the name of 
the party, and qualify their sons to participate in the 
Government, proportionably to their means and 
numbers. Let me not, however, be understood as 
condemning industry and economy: I mean nothing 
more than that the hardest toil and the most rigid econ- 
omy should not be received as evidence of good farm- 
ing. Iam an advocate for industry. No business 
can ever prosper unless it be carried on with spirit 
and constancy ;norcan the most profitable returns 
make rich or independent, without the rational and 
commendable prudence which teaches us to limit 
our expenses within the line of our income. The 
extremes, extravagance and penuriousness, should be 
avoided by all; and by none more than the farmer. 
His prudence and sense of propriety can. in no way 
be more fully tested than in that of bringing up 
his children. To reduce his offspring to the condi- 
tion of slaves, or to bring them up in idleness, is a- 
like censurable—so much so, that it were difficult to 
draw the line, and show which had the advantage ; 
when, as let it be supposed, that the common drudge 
and the genteel idler inherit cach a valuable estate, 
The youth trained up in idleness and folly, and the 
uneducated who, from childhood, has been bound 
to drudgery and incessant toil, (being now in posses- 
sion)—which has the advantage? Why, the idle and 
fashionable sprig of mock-nobility will have the 
shortest race ; his lands will soon pass to others, 

while his stupid contemporary will hold, not live, up- 
on his all the days of his life ; but then to think of 
such an existence, without one ray of intellectual 

enjoyment to brighten or change its gloomy and 

stagnant monotony ! 

To the question whether I think it profitable to raise 
hogs, either for market or domestic consumption, 
and what breed do | consider best? I answer, that 
on such afarm as is under view, it would not be pro- 
fitable to raise hogs for market, that is, for fatting to 
sell on foot or be slaughtered; while with a good breed 
of hogs, and under circumstances of superabun- 
dance of food, such as clover, roots, waste vegetables, 
large crop of corn, a few might occasionally be fed 
over and above the necessary supply for family use ; 
in like manner, sometimes it might be proper to fat- 
ten one or more steers ; while in the main, it would 
be more profitable to buy of the grazier or lay in a 
supply of beef from the butcher. These are matters 
that will depend solely upon circumstances, and 
must be governed by them; but as a general rule, the 
farmer should endeavor to produce whatever he may 
require for the comfort and support of his family, 
aud avoid the laying out of money for things which 
it were in his power to have produced himself. The 
raising of hogs for family consumption is indispensa- 
ble ; upon such a farm there will, of course, be con- 
siderable waste or refuse victuals, which would be 
lost were it not for the hogs ; then so far as this quap- 
tity of feed is concerned, there is a clear gain, and 
he must be a poor farmer indeed who cannot make 
his hogs pay for the extraneous supply they will re- 
quire over and above the portion which has ccst 
nothing ; then the satisfaction to know that his bacon, 
hams and Jard are all of healthy, well fed animals, 
and of his own raising. 

Two or three sows, and one choice boar, of a dis- 
tinct family, should be constantly kept, and well 
taken care of. It is a great waste of time, and often 


vexatious to the farmer, to be compelled every spring 





guished class, the professional politicians! Such is | 
the false position of classes ; and so will it be, until ' 


or fall to look out for pigs to stock his pens, running 
the risk of getting animals that will empty the corn 
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crib without filling themselves. Par better to raise 
pigs from a boar and sow known as easy feeders ; 
aud should there be too many to keep overs, there is 
no neighhorhood in which those that can be spared 
will not find a ready sale, if the breed be an ac- 
knowledged one ; to say nothing of the satisfaction of 
having it in one’s power to promote the interests of 
his neighbor by supplying iim with a boar orsow pig 
to improve his stock. 

The best breed ofswine that hascome under my 
notice is the English Hampshire, especially the sows 
for breeding. A real Ham pshire sow, after produc- 
ing three or four litters, m Ly be made, with all ease, 
to weigh 5 cwt. when slaughtered. The Chester 

county hog, so called, seems an ind fferent specimen 
jy true Hampshire. The next best for boars 

e Lincolnshire ; for compactness they are almost 
ec ch al to the pure Berkshires, whilst they excel them 
in size: but of the Hampshires and Lincolns there 
are few to be found of the genuine breed. The 
improved Berkshire is, for easy feeding and compact- 
ness, equal to ahy specimen of the swine kind ever 
produc ‘ed; but the y are sadly injt ired by the injr adi- 
cious breeding and the imposition of dealers, who 
sometimes have sold any thing that was black 
spotted, in the shape of a hog, as Perkshire. The 
objection some bring against the Berkshire, especial- 
ly the sow, for breeding, is their want of size. The 
sow for breeding should, it is true. have great length 
and depth of carcass ; but for fatting, this objection | 
is of little consequence, for the want of size can ea- 
sily be provided fi wu by increasing the number. If 
twelve Berkshires, in twelve mo nths, with the same 
aimount of feed, will weigh as much as ten of other 
breeds, which consume as much as the twelve, the 
difference in handling twelve instead of ten is 
hardly worth noticing. There are other breeds, 
but from careless breeding, there can hardly be a 
distinction or difference pointed ont among them: 
so will it soon be, I fear, with those distinct breeds 
already referred to, from the general carelessness that 
pervades American husbandry. At first a high price 
is given for a pair of pigs, from some crack breeder; 
these, very injudiciously, are from the same boar and 
sow; and thus, at the very start, a fatal error is com- 


is 


itted, in the affinity of the young pair which have | 


be en purchased to breed from: and this system 
til the heads of the animals become as large as their 
be There is no animal on the farm that will so 
soon degenerate from breeding “in and in,” as it} 
is called, as the hog. 

There is another grand mistake in the management | 
of hogs, which I am bound to notice—that of turn 
ing them out to graze, 
I do not class as farmers coming under censure those 
who provide no stables or sheds for cattle, nor barns 
for hay or grain. To such admonition or advice 
would be useless as to the necessity of pens for swine. 
The sss, the goat, the buflalo and wild boar, have 
the eharacteristics of the stock adapted to their prac- 
tice. But to those who have large barns, ccomfort- 
able stables, sheds and pens, I would take Jeave to 
point out the folly of turning 
W ith the cattle curing the fall. The } 
and he shou!d be indulged; keep him ciean, give him 
suitable food, without putting g him to the trouble to 
range for it, and he willdoze and grow fat, and 
tender; turn him out in the field to seek his food, and 
Yeu make him wild, sinewy and tough, and hard to 
fatten after he is taken up. Itis to this cause 
the Bacon, in many instatces, is so cearse J 


dies. 


iog loves ease, 
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greeable. WhenI have witnessed the hogs feed- 
ing with the cows, and the eight rail fences, with the 
massive posts, to keep hogs in and out, I have been 
astonished ; for it struck me that the expense in main- 
taining the ‘four extra rails, with the extra size and 
boring the posts, would make a considerable item in 
the expense towards fatting the hogs in pens, to say 
nothing of the injury done to the pasture, and the 
danger of slinking in the cows, and young heifers, 
with calf, from the offensive eflluvia of the droppings 
of hogs. 

I must come to a conclusion ; time will not permit 
me to go more into detail ; the reports referred to in 
the “ Farmer’s Cabinet,” will make up for many of 
the deficiencies in this paper; and above all, I rely 
on your own good sense in adopting and carrying 
out the best practice under existing circumstances. 

I rejoice to find that you, and many other intelli- 
gent men, are putting your hands to the plough— 
then by every proud and patriotic consideration, do 
not look back. Think of what Virginia was, and 
what she now is, and what should be her purpose. Is 
there a son of the Old Dominion who can be so re- 
creant as to abandon her soil—the land of his spirited 
and hospitable ancestors? No !—perish the thought! 
Roll up your sleeves, the 2n—devote yourselves to ‘the 
noble and e nnol bling pursuit of agriculture—resusci- 





is | 
possibly continued for years, with their produce , un. | 


as if they were sheep or goats. | 


out their hogs to graze | 


be | 


tha-] 


| tate your lands! Be not ashamed to dig, and you will 
Sewers have to beg or borrow. Let your lands no 
longer reproach you for neglecting them. Then 
will heal h, pl enty and prosperity shine upon you, 
and old Virginia be again, as she ever was, the boast 
of hospitality and the dower of chivalry. 
JAMES GOWEN. 

Wa. H. Ricnarpson. 
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Tne American Surruerp, by L. a. Morrell—; A very neat- 
ly execute re volume Of 437 Svo. pages, with the above utle, has 
un the pre Hurper § Brothers, New York— 

As its title im )ports, it is by L. A. Morrell,—an extensive sheep 

of Tompkins eo. N. Y.—a gentleman eminently qual- 

ified by his education, his pursuits, and his research, to make 
just such a book as is required by American flockmasters ; 
‘and it is but meting out even-hauded justice to him to say, that, 
great as were the expectations of those who knew him, and 
| had an opportunity of judging of his capabilities, he bas more 
than realized every ¢ xpe ciation jormed of his talents, his ex 
| per ence, his his powers of arrangement, and analy 
sis. as sueceeded i ;akinga book whose in- 
trinsic merits €: atitle it to a place in ‘eweey farmer’s library— 
on every shepherd’s shel. In bis pretace, the author says, 
| that he has been a practical manager of sheep for many years 
—a voextion to which he is enthusiastically attached—he ae- 
knowledges #n affection for the sheep paramount to that of a- 
ny other domestic animal, and has studied its instincts and ha- 
bits at all seasons and under all circumstances ; that he now, 
and always have shared with his laborers in every department 
connected with theirmanagement. Whet, therefore, is offered 
on this subject, is the result almost solely of what his’ own eyes 
have scen, and hands handled—is nearly a transcript of ‘his 
| system ot practice. VLese declarations were supe orfluous ; 
| 
H 





breeder, 
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for the book which Mr. Morrell lias produced, bears on tts ev- 
ery page the een of a master-band—the evidence that he 
, and form, snd pressure, was tamiliar with 
detail, and intimate with all the mysteries invoived in 
Wthesbepherd; for none other than a practi ed 
tsa completely have covered all the groun od. 

— with the management of the 
‘ ie healt, 0k eee 
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As we shall recur to this work again and again, we shall 
close our present notice by calling upon every agriculturist who 
desires to be possessed of the ablest work on the interesting 
subject of Sheep-management, to forthwith buy “Morrell’s 4- 
merican Shepherd.” It is for sale by Cushing § Brothers, Bal- 
timore st. opposite Hanover, Baltimore. 


Tre Farmer’s Linrary—We have received the numbers 
of this work whieh have been issued, and cannot in too strong 
terms, commend it to the attention of the agriculturists of the 
Union, for verily no Library should be without it. 

The last No. contains the commencement of Thaer’s great 
work on the principles of Agriculture—an introduction by the 
American e wat tor, a Memoir of Thaer, besides a vast number of 
other articles of sterling value, and ’striking interest to every 
agricultural reader. ‘Tie embellishments consist of a beautiful 
illustration of the Colton Plant, and a portrait of the short-horn 
bull Buchan Hero, the property of Sir Chas. Tempest. 

The Farmer’s Library is a monthly journal, devoted to Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural pursuits, and the name of its editor 
is @ surety that 1t will be conducted upon liberal principles, and 
with the first order of talents. The price is $5 per ann. eac h 
number containing 112 pages ; and as it is the intention of the 





editor to republish in its pages standard works upon the sci- | 





ence of Agriculture, the possession of such works cannot be 
had in wny other way upon as favorable terms. 








Prince Georcr’s Co. (Mp.) AcriccituraL Soctery, hold 
their 5th Annual Fairin Upper Marlborough onthe 22d & 23d 
Oct. inst. and present a most liberal list of premiums for com- 
petition—We notice with much pleasure as an evidence of the 
spirit and zeal which actuate the members of this admirably 





WHEAT—We have been furnished by Mr. Chas. Bishop, 
of Manchester, York co. Pa. with a sample of wheat, the 
grains of which are the largest and finest of the white variety 
we have ever seen. Mr. B. knows no name for this wheat— 
a head of it was found in a lot of a different kind introduced 
into his vicinity, two years ago, from which this specimen is 
derived. A few bushels only have been raised, the portion of 
which disposed of sold for 85 per bushel. Next year it will 
be multiplied, and those desirous of obtaining itcan be supplied. 

ftGWe have been favored by Mr. Pearson with some spe- 
cimens of the wheat noticed in the annexed paragraph, and 
from a comparison of the stalk, head and grain, find it to be of 
the same variety with that left us by Mr. Bishop: 

RemarkaBie Wuea'r.—The Baltimore American notices 
a specimen of white wheat, very remarkable for its extraordi- 
nary size, Which was grown on the farm of Mr. Joserm Pear- 
SON, about three miles northwest of Baltimore, who has this 
year raised about three hundred bushels, the produce being 
estimated at forty-five bushels per acre. The stalks are about 
six feet high, very stout at the bottom, andthe grain fully one 
halflarger than the ordinary red wheat. The strength of 
the stalks enables it to stand the wind and rain, and it is said 
to be entirely exempt from sinut. Several years ago Mr. Pear- 
son purchased and sowed a quantity of wheat procured from 
New York, among which several heads appeared towering 
several feet above the other grain. These were carefully col- 
lected, producing about a gill of grain, and in a few years Mr. 
Pearson has suceeeded in raising from them the quantity a- 
bove mentioned. He supposes it to bea species of Chinese 
wheat, the description of which it closely resembles. 


Mr. Hy. R. Smeltzer, near Middletown, Fredk. co. Md. has 








managed Society, that independent of the regular premiums of 
the society, 20 gentlemen have voluntarily contributed 85 each, 


for the purpose of procuring three splendid pieces of plate, va- | 


lued at $50, £30 and £20, as premiums for the first, second and 


third best regulated and most highly improved farins in Prince | 


George’s county. We wish we could flatter ourselves that so 
laudable an example would stimulate toa like praiseworthy 
action in other sections of the State. 





Berxevcey Acr. Socirry—Col. Ed. Colston, Prest. of the 
Society, a gentleman eminently qualified by his scientific and 
practical knowledge, has been appointed to deliver the Annual 
Address before the Berkeley Society, on 4th Thursday of Oct. 


Potato Diskase—We have sud accounts from Maine and 
New Brunswick in regard to this disease, which is said to pre- 
vail to a much greater extent in many sections than it did the 
last year, and that it has appeared earlier in the season. The 


Maine Farmer says that many farmers predict the total loss of | 


their crops—the effects of the drought being added to those of 
the disease. 

PovuprettTe Company—A correspondent at Annapolis asks : 

«Why is not an incorporated company formed in Baltimore 
for manufacturing poudrette. 

In reply we would remark, that the subject has beenin agi- 
tation for some time, and will probably be accomplished this 
winter—Mr. Miner, who has the management of the Philadel- 
phia and New York companies, has expressed his willingness 
to aid in the enterprise—and we think there is no reasonable 
doubt but that the necessary amount of stock will be readily 
subscribed, to effect the desired object. 


Deatu rrom Guano pust—The London Medical Times de- 
scribes the case of a farmer, who died after a few days of ex- 
treme suffering, from hemorrhage, vomiting, &c. occasioned by 
his accidentally getting a small quantity of guano dust into his 
throat. 

Great vied or Bartey—John Bruce, esq. of Winchester, 
Va., reaped this season from a 4-acre lot, 210 bushels of Fall 
Barley, which sold for 75 cents s por bushel. 





Guano on Vines aNp ORANGE TREES—Mr. Drivers of Ma- 
deira, in Feb. last, used four bags of guano on 4 acres of vines, 
which caused the production of four-fold the quantity of grapes | 
produced in former yeurs. He also tried it on orange trees, 
Which have given nearly double the usual number, and much | 
larger in size. 


raised this year from 4 1-4 acres, 212 bushels and 43 pounds of 
| Wheat, whichis over 50 bushels to the acre. Itis called the 


| “Oregon.” The Catocton Enterprize says the land was care- 
| fully surveyed by Geo. Bowlus, esq. and the wheat thrashed 
| by the machine of Rev. Mr. Henny, who saw it measured—It 
| was sowed on the 5th Oct. last, not quite 1 1-2 bushels to the 
acre ; itis of a beautiful bright red color, and smooth chaff. 

Mr. 8. also raised the “China”? wheat, which yielded as near 
| as could be ascertained, about 47 bushels to the acre ; this is a 
| most beautiful white wheat, ripens early, and is said never to 
| have been injured by the Hessian fly, mildew or smut. This 
and the Oregon is on sale by R. Sinclair, jr. & Co. 

The Louisville Journal says that Mr. Magill Robinson, of 
| that neighborhood, has exhibited to the editors a bundle of 
| Red Straw Wheat, the ears of which were large and full, and 
the grains very plump and heavy, aud it would be dificult, 
they say, to produce a finer specimen. It ripened last year 
by the Ist of June, and always a= the rust. It weighs 
very heavy, and yielded Mr. R. about 25 bushels to the acre. 








Toracco—The advices from Europe are favorable for our 
staple—the prices were steady in England, and a large busi- 
ness had heen doing at improved rates on the Continent, espe- 
cially in Hollandand Belgium. This animation has been ocea- 
sioned by the unpromising appearance of the crops in the U.8. 
Considerable sales were made during the month to fill orders 
by the steamer, atan advance of 25 cents per 100!bs. for the 
common sorts Maryland Tobacco—In other qualities no ad- 
vance has taken place. 

We continue to receive accounts of the probable shortness 
of the crop, but we incline to the belief that it will be owing 
more to the deficiency of the plants which were set out, than 
to the effects of the weather since. 

Mr. W. P. Bowen has this season grown Tobacco near Sa- 
vannah, Geo. from seed obtained from Cuba, which yielded at 
the rate of 800 Ibs. to the acre, and the result dispels all doubt 
as to the practicability of producing the article in that climate, 
and of the best quality, that produced by Mr. B. comparing ad- 
mirably as to strength, color and texture. Mr. B. has also cul- 
tivated the “low pear tree’? tobacco, the seed of which was 
| obtained from the Patent Office—It is regarded as a very supe- 
| rior article, and appears to be les» infested with the worm than 

| the plants grown from the Cuba seed. 


| 
| tG-We refer our readers to the advertisement of a sale of 


| blooded stock, to take place on the 30th inst. 
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Criarrmont Nursery—We had the pleasure recently ofa visit 
in company with Col. Alex. M‘Donald, and lady, of Alabama, to 
the Nursery of Messrs. Sinclair & Corse, near this city. Our 
venerable friend Sinclair, having passed his three score years 
and ten, the age allotted to man, and having devoted an active 
life to an honorable pursuit, which is calculated above most 
others, to confer blessings and happiness upon his fellow-man, 
has now, from age and infirmities, devolved the more active 
duties of the extensive establishment, upon his son-in-law and 
partner, Mr. Wm. Corse—and it was a gratification of no ordi- 


nary kind, that we found inthat gentleman those traits of 


character which gave us ful! assurance that under his imme- 
diate guidance, the reputation which his venerable sire has for 
so many years been building up for “Clairmont Nursery,” will 
not be impaired in his hands. To zeal, activity, intelligence, 
and an almost enthusiastic devotion to his business, Mr. Corse 
Possesses a consciousness of the high responsibilities of his po- 
sition, and is determined by a conscientious discharge of the 
trust confided to him, as well from interest, as ofa sense of mo- 
ral duty, to establish for his Nursery and himself, a name and 
character which shall make them second to none other in our 
wide extended land, and secure a corresponding patronage 
from the agriculturaleommunity. We can assure our friends 
at home and abroad, that there is no necessity for their travel- 
ling beyond our city to obtain the necessary means to replen- 
ish or establish their orchards, &c. as we have the testimony 
of our visitor, Col. M‘D. for saying, that in his tour he has not 
seen so extensive an establishment of the kind—and has inti- 
mated to us that he will, in our next, take such notice of it 
as its merits deserve. ‘ 


Messrs. Sinclair & Corse have just issned a new catalogue of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, cultis 

the Clairmont Nurseries and Seed Garden, with the pric 
tached, which they will distribute gratuitously to those wish- 
ing to obtain copies. 

As we shall take occasion again to refer to thisimportant ad- 
junct to the trade of our city, we will only add, that we hope 
no one who fecls an interest in Horticultural and Floracultural 
pm will fail to pay a visit to Cluirmont, wiere they will 

' sure to receive a cordial welcome from the hospitable pro- 
prietors, and may perhaps be favored, as we were, witha glass 
of the delicious Wine, of their own production, by the vener- 
able consort of the senior proprietor, who, though his equal in 
years, retains like him the full vigor of intellect, and almost the 
buoyant elasticity of youth—the fruits of a temperate and well 
ordered life, for which the Society of Friends, of which they 
are members, are proverbial. 

Gaciieiertennnigtens 

Corton anv Rice—The Mobile, Ala. Price Current repre- 
sents the accounts from the interior of the state as very unfa- 
vorable for the Cotton crop—and that making allowance for 
exaggerated statements, “cnough remains to satisfy us thatthe 
receipts at this port (Mobile) during the coming season, will 
certainly fall short of last—probably reaching, however, an av- 
erage of the last three or four years.’? Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable accounts of this crop in several of the states, the 
estimates in N. York are, that upwards of 300,000 bales more 
have been produced this year than last. 

The Savannah (Geo.) Republican gives the opinion, form- 
ed from the best sources of information, thatthe crop of Rice 
in that state wiil be considerably short of last year, and that 
prices will rule correspondingly high—and that the crop in 8. 
Carolina will show a greater falling off than that of Georgia.— 
The Winyah Observer says that the fears of a short crop will 
be fully realized, and that itis certain that there will be at 
least 10,000 tierces less raised in that neighborhood than usual; 
that in consequence ofthe drought, it has been the most in- 
auspicious year for the Rice crop in the recollection of the 
oldest planters. 


Distress In THE SovutH—The- papers in South Carolina, 
present us with distressing accounts of the sufferings of the 
poor, from the failure of the Corn crop—The Greenville Moun- 
taineer says that hundreds are leaving the state, and the editor 
says he regrets the necessity of advising others to follow them. 
The Asheville, N. C. Messenger says, that numbers of wagons 
pass through that place daily on their way from 8. Carolina to 
Tennessee, to procure corn, “as the crop of that article in a 
large portion of South Carolina is entirely destroyed. These 
wagons are sent from 150 to 200 miles for corn ! Great numbers 
of poor people are leaving the state and going to Tennessee—a 
bundred and fifty persons, consisting entirely of poor families, 





passed through this place last week.’? Tle Georgia Constitu- 
tionalist says that the want of water to turn the mills is anoth- 
er great evil, and insome instances they have had to send 50 
miles to get meal. The editor of the 8. C. Temperance Advo- 
cate says he has “traversed different sections of Lexington, 
Newberry, Laurens, Greenville, Pickens, Anderson, Spartan- 
burg, and Union districts, and the result is, our firm convic- 
tion, founded on close personal observation, fortified too, by 
the opinions of judicious men, that the crops, both of cotton 
and corn, will prove well nigh a total failure.’? 


Birps—It is extreme bad policy to countenance or permit 
the havoe which is made of the sparrows and other small 
birds—the innumerable insects which they destroy, should 
render it an object with every farmer to encourage them 
about their orchards and fields, as for every cherry or grain of 
corn they appropriate to their own use, they preserve to the 
farmer thousands from the ravages of the caterpillar, the ent- 
Then don’t permit them to be molested or shot, 
merely for the sport of idie and inconsiderate boys. 


worm, &e. 


enernpsecnsmemascncnimeacaasansily 

NITRATE oF PoTasu—is said to have been discovered on 
the coast of Africa, which has excited an interest in England 
similar to that ofthe Guano mania. The discoverers are en- 
deavoring to keep secret the place of deposit, except to those 
ship-owners who agree to allow them a portion of the profite— 
Twenty vessels have been sent the parties to one ad- 
venture,and another mercantile firm is working on its own 
account. 


out by 


Royat Acricutturat Sociery or EncLanp—The 
Mark Lane Express of July 21 has 16 columns filled 
with a description of the proceedings of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England at Shrewsbury. The 
Duke of Richmond presided atthe dinner. At the 
termination of its first year, in 1838, the members of 
the Society were 690 in number ; its income £1,129. 
Its present list of members is nearly 9000, and its 
funded property above £9,000. 


Remepy For THE Bioopy Murraiw.—Dissolve 
a pound of Glauber salts in three pints of hot water, 
as soon as cool, give the half of itina drench: after 
an interval of four hours give the remainder of the 
salts. Then take 3 pints of molasses, and mix with it 
6 ounces of pulverized charcoal; let the whole be well 
incorporated together; then dissolve an ounce of 
salt-petre in a pintof warm water, pour this into the 
molasses and charcoal, stir the whole well up to- 
gether—divide the mixture into 4 equal parts and 
give one part every two hours. While the animalis 
under this treatment, she must be kept in a close shed 
or stable, and be provided with warm messes of bran, 
meal, and cuthay, slightly salted, to be given in 
moderate quantities, at the regular times of feeding. 
Tepid water should be given her to drink. Should 
the animal refuse to eat, it will be well to prepare a 
gruel made of equal parts of Linseed and Indian 
meal, to be given her in drenches, so as to counteract 
the exhaustion consequent upon her discharges. 
This grue] diet should be continued for some days. 


To relieve Colic in Horses—Rub spirits of turpen- 
tine on the breast of the horse ; and if he be drenched 


with it, he will be relieved. Horses should never be 
put to severe work on a full stomach; more horses 
are hurt by hard driving after a full feed, than by a 
full feed after hard driving. 
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From Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricul. Society—1844. 
AGRICULTURE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


By M. W. Phillips, Editor of the “Southwestern Farmer.” 


Logan Hatt, Epwarps’ Depot, August, 1844. 


Benj. P. Johnson, Corresponding Sec’y : 

Dear Sir—Your request, ‘‘on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society,” shall receive my most cheerful atten- 
tion. 

With a climate and soil not excelled by any por- 
tion of our continent,—with every facility to rear all 
necessaries,—with many of the luxuries of life,— 
the farmers and planters in this rich valley, do, far 
too often, lead a miserable life in laboring to accu- 
mulate, with the sole intent of adding to their effec- 
tive force, that they may make more. 

I speak from facts that can be substantiated, when 
I affirm that we can, in this portion of Mississippi, 
make an average crop of six bales weighing 400 Ibs. 
each, with corn and pork for the farm; as also, to 
rear cattle and sheep in sufficient abundance to give 
us beef, butter, milk, mutton and wool, for home 
consumption; and no doubt but in addition, enough 
horses and mules to keep up the farm stock of work 
animals. With this, we can produce a great variety 
of choice fruits, with but little attention, and make 
wheat and grain generally to supply all of our wants. 
Yet how is the fact? Almost every farmer pitches 
his erop so as to give the greatest possible yield of 
cotton, with enough corn ‘to make out with.” In 
consequence, he has no time from his cotton, to de- 
vote to any thing else,—neither cotton or corn culti- 
vated, merely kill, kill grass and weeds; he makes 
alittle corn do,—less milk and butter,—and even 
less of every thing else. Content with making as 
many bales as his neighbours, he cares for nothing 
else. From these circumstances, the mere sojourner 
draws his conclusions unfavorable to our soil and 
climate, presuming that if grass would grow, and 
sheep would not run out, and hogs could live, that 
we would have more,—thereby doing an injury to 
this beloved country. Attribute this want to a bad 
system of farminz,—to indifference or indolence of 
the farmer, and justice would be rendered to all.— 
Our climate is accused of being unfavorable to the 
production of fine wool, of fruit, corn, grass, &c. &e. 
—with bare credit civen to it of ability to raise cot- 
ton, rice, and sweet potatoes,—which, by the bye, 
are the only products that are grown. 

The above is mainly what now is, and what has 
been, but a change is coming over the spirit of our 
system,—much of this want of care and attention is 
wearing away. The farmers of Mississippi are be- 
ginning to improve, and to provide many of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, as well as the necessaries. 
Iclaim some allowance for my brethren; we are, 
comparatively, a young people; fifteen or twenty 
years ago, a great portion of this country was un- 
tenanted, save by wandering Indians. Therefore, 
improvement to any great extent, are not to be ex- 
pected. The ignorance, or want of education attrib- 
uted to our citizens, though true, yet as the popula- 
tion now here, are mostly from other States, the o- 
dium, if such, should be cast north, south, east, and 
west, not entirely on this State. As our country in- 
creases in age, a better culture and wiser exer- 
tions are perceptibly advancing. To give one in- 
stance of this, 1 will here state, that shipments of 
choice fruit have been made from Vicksburg to 





New-Orleans, this season; which business will in- 
crease so as to be reckoned in the exports of this 
State. Two hundred barrels were freighted at one 
time, on a steamer. 

This State, embracing an extent of territory from 
30° 30‘, to 35° north latitude, and from 11° to 
15° of longitude west from Washington, it must be 
supposed that the soil, aspect of country, products 
for market, &c., &c., would be very various, and so 
they are; whilst we have some hilly country in the 
interior, we have some of the most broken and us 
nique country immediately on the Mississippi river, 
that is seen any where. Yet for all this, as a State, 
the land is level. The soil is equally various; the 
hills of the river are rich, and are the best cotton 
lands in the State; whereas, the hilly lands of the 
interior are poor to fair quality; the level lands of 
the eastern portion of the State widely differ; some 
of that country is rich, but the larger portion are 
covered with pine, and much of that timber appears 
to be young. The level lands of the western and 
northern portion, are from fair to choice lands. 

A portion of the eastern and upper part of the 
State, is well supplied with streams of water, where 
excellent mill seats, and water too, can be found, to 
carry on manufactories. This, with the healthiness 
of that region, will some day bring it into notice; 
and I might add, the vast grass range for cattle, hogs 
and sheep. There are here, thousands of acres,— 
not entered,—and not unfrequently 500 to over 2000 
head of cattle belonging to one man. 

Our means of production are as various as the soil, 
or face of country, and far more than our products 
indicate. Much of the east can only rear stock, 
and this can be done to an indefinite extent ; a por- 
tion of it, and of the north, can raise wheatand stock 
profitably ; and if those who live so remote from 
market, would devote their attention to stock, they 
would be the gainers, and their country enriched.— 
The west portion can, as I have before said, raise 
all supplies and a fair crop of cotton. 

Our product of corn may not show over an ayer- 
age crop of twenty bushels per acre; but if no more 
any farmer can make a ful] supply, and a fair crop of 
our staple. One fact is certain—-many raise enough, 
and some large cotton growers do actually sell corn. 
If these do so, why those who make a less crop per 
hand cannot, I leave to others to account for. 

In many portions of this State, the only attention 
that cattle, sheep and hogs require, is, a little salt 
and corn, to keep them gentle ; and yet it is broadly 
asserted, and again reiterated, that there is no grass 
in Mississippi,—that the heat of the sun and want of 
rain, parches up vegetation. If this be so, how could 
a man, planting only some ten or twenty acres of 
corn, keep his 1,000 or 2,000 head of cattle, which 
is now done in the eastern portion of Mississippi ?— 
How can the farmer who works only fifteen or twen- 
ty hands, and is known to make large crops of cotton 
too,—I ask, how can he feed 300 to 500 head of hogs, 
100 to 200 head of sheep, and full 200 head of cattle, 
besides work horses and afew colts? Yet this is 
done, and the owner sells corn, also cattle, sheep 
and pork. Then let it not be said that Mississippi 
cannot raise her necessaries, nor produce grass.— 
While on this subject, allow me to say, that as early 
as the 26th of March, I have cut a stalk of red clover 
here, measuring 46 inches, and had a lot of over 4 
acres, that would have averaged three feet. 

There is generally but little attention devoted to 
raising of stock of any description, but if you will 
cast your eye over the census as returned to the 
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general government, you will see that we raise some 
stock, and that of hogs, nearly three for every in- 
habitant,—which | think, like much more, is wrong, 
—there are more hogs in Mississippi tham returns 
call for. Though this in the general be true, yet 


there are many exceptions—the high-bred racer is | 


found here, and quite creditable ; some mules; quite 
a number of jennets—one gentleman alone has some 
forty of them. 


the improved breeds, and on the increase. Also, a 


large number of the various improved breeds of hogs; | 


and sheep of the pure Bakewell, Southdown, Saxony 
and the native, or Spanish stock. 


and must continue to advance, even without any fur- 
ther importation, nay without even an additional at- 
tention, the improvement must spread until the old 
breed is changed entirely. 

Here, as elsewhere, there is much contrariety of 
opinion as to the kinds of stock preferable ; not a few 


of my fellow-citizens believe strongest in any breed | 
crossed on the corn house, and that alone is improve- | 


ment. I differ from this opinion, and think that al- 
though corn is an admirable cross, yet when crossed 
on the native breeds, it were well it be sold at 25 
cents per bushel at home. 

I am of opinion that the Ayrshire or Devon cattle 
would suit the cotton growing region much better 
than any other that has been introduced into the U- 


nited States, for the reason that no provision is made | 


for cattle; but if well attended to, the Durham must 
be the favorite. Ihave had no experience with Ayr- 
shire cattle, with the others [ have. 

We want milk cattle, for that size which will give 
us milk enough will give us beef. I have in all pro- 
bability brought more cattle to Mississippi, of the 
improved breeds, than any other person. 
sustained was full fifty per cent, but their increase 
has far out-stripped the whole original number, cows 
giving generally a calf per year. 

Of hogs, I give a decided preference to the im- 

roved Berkshire. Waving tried several, and had, 

might say, the most of the improved breeds under 
my eye,I may be permitted to say—although the 
white Berkshire, the Woburn & Mackay may have 
been either sorry specimens, or diseased—but the 
Berkshires with me make a hog large enough for any 
country ; 220 to 230 Ibs. at eighteen months old, on 
the same keep as others that only weighed 150 to 
160 Ibs. 

That sheep husbandry is destined to exercise an 
important influence on Mississippi, I cannot question, 
and the Merino family must be our sheep. Our pas- 
turage, when good, is too luxuriant, and when drouth 
of some weeks standing supervenes, it becomes scant. 
Our seasons of wet are uncertain—sometimes of short 
duration, again for a month, and “ when it rains it 
pours.” This sort of keep, and these rains will not 
do for the long wools, which I am satisfied of from 
a trial of five years. I think the middling wool 
Southdown would suit admirably, but it is as cheap 
to raise a fine fleece as the second rate one of South- 
down. The Merino sheep in the South are healthy; 
Ican place my hand on them in South Carolina, 
where they have been for thirty years, and if any 
diminution in quantity or quality of fleece, then we 
know nothing southerners cannot detect. 

Where stock is concerned, we have an advantage 
over any northern country. But mind you, we have 
winter, such as it is, for some two or three months, 
often not cold enough to ‘‘save our bacon” well—we 
can have green food any day in the year without a 


We have quite a number of cattle of | 


In short, this | 
branch of domestic economy is on vantage ground, | 


The loss | 


| plow, the erroneous statements of English journalists 
| to the contrary notwithstanding. Admit we could 
have nothing but Bermuda grass and rye,—the first 
everybody knows grows in a drier clime than this,— 
and we can have grass from March till frost, and by 
sowing rye in corn and cotton fields, it will be fit for 
grazing before Bermuda is killed down. We can 
raise turnips, which grew within the sound of my 
voice, to measure thirty inches in circumference ; 
, cabbage that measured thirty-six inches clear of the 
green blades, a while head only measured. Egyptian 
oats make an excellent winter food; clover, if sown 
in September, will make excellent grazing by 1st of 
March. The cow pea sown in our corn fields, not 
| injuring product of corn, will fatten our hogs and 
horses, and a limited number of cattle—extent of 
field considered. But I need not expatiate ; to the 
| true American enough has been said to induce him 
to inquire, to examine, and not like the South the 
less because its resources are ample for every emer- 
gency. I may add—though the fact that some of us 
have 100 to 200 head of cattle, with only ten to twen- 
| ty hands would induce a thinking man to know it 
without mentioning it—we do not feed our cattle or 
sheep, and seldom feed hogs. 
| It may probably be agreeable to some of my read- 
ers to know what I have that could eat provender, 
and then show the hands that lemploy. I have 13 
; head of mares, colts and mules here, 4 elsewhere ; 
some 75 head of cattle; (lost a number by high wa- 
‘ters last winter;) 100 head of sheep; 125 head of 
hogs, nearly all improved Berkshire. Can ten hands 
| feed the half of this number as you are forced to do, 
; and thea raise my average crop of seven bales, (for 
the last five years)? Then you will see what our 
| Climate and wild grass does. 
The diseases of our farm animals have of course 
| received much of my attention, and this again is in 
our favour, for the diseases can generally be pre- 
vented by good management, or are easy of cure.— 
As arule, I have had far more success in this de- 
| partment of my doctoring, than when I practiced on 
| the animal man. I provide for my animals an abun- 
| dance of water, which J am compelled to do by dig- 
| ging out for a pool, and throwing up embankments, 
to catch and hold rain water; I keep them well sup- 
plied with salt, salt and ashes; sometimes sulphur 
| and air-slacked lime. I have a long trough in an o- 
pen shed 50 by 18 feet, and unless I have food in the 
trough, I keep salt there the year round. This pre- 
vents bots and colic in horses, as also other diseases. 
That bot story I am inclined to be a disbeliever in. 
When I meet with the symptoms of “bots” or cholic, 
I give about an ounce of laudanum in a pint of water, 
and if not relieved ina half or three-quarters of an 
hour, I repeat half the quantity, and so on, seldom 
repeating, and never the third dose given. I give 
salts after, or use a plug of fat bacon inserted into 
the rectum, about six inches long and three thick, 
made wedge shape, so as to insert readily. 

The big head I have never failed to cure ; my rem- 
edy is enough arsenic to make a pill about the size 
of a small garden pea; envelop it in fine muslin or 
silk paper; then cut down on the swelling through 
the skin, raise it a little and place under it the ar- 
senic ; confine with one or two stitches by drawing 
lips of wound together. After the flesh has dropped 
out, wash, poultice, &c., as for a sore ; let the horse’s 
food be grass only. I must here give due credit to 
‘The American Farmer” for my practice. 

The big jaw I have seen only once ; the animal— 
a noble, high bred brood more—having it, 1 was anx- 
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jous to cure, and asked every body what to do, and 
as usual, every body knew, and prescribed very va- 
riously; but I took abler counsel; that farmer’s 
friend “The American Farmer” was consulted. I 
followed the direction of Mr. Buvard of North Caro- 
lina, which was to burn with a dull chisel entirely 
through each tendon or muscle that leads from nose 
toeye. Having such confidence in my mare’s cour- 
age, I did not cord her nose, and accordingly burnt 
through until I could see each end of the muscle and 
the bone underneath, about midway between the oye 
and nostril on each side. She also had two “blind 
teeth” in juxtaposition with the first grinder ; know- 
ing no harm could ensue, I punched these out easily. 
Soon after, the mare began to thrive; she had been 


well attended to; no man’s horse could have receiv- | = 


ed better grooming or higher feed, with water and 
an excellent pasture at control. Yet she continued 
to decline, and at length became so clumsy that she 
could not step overarail. Five to six months has 
expired ; she is now to every appearance well, and 
though not half feed allowed her, she has got in good 
condition. 

Hooks I have experienced no difficulty in curing, 
by cutting through the skin on the nose below where 
the tendons above alluded to bifurcate, then with a 
baling needle, or some sharp pointed instrument, I 
pass under the tendon, having cut through the liga- 
ment that envelopes it ; I raise it and twist the needle 
round, then cut the tendon and sew up the wound; 
the irritation and inflammation cures the eye or eyes. 
Weakness of eyes, or weeping, or the white film that 
sometimes forms on the eye, | treat with loaf sugar, 
powdered fine and mixed with lard ; a little of this 
is wiped into the eye with the fore-finger once a day, 
after bathing with warm water. 

The hollow horn in cattle of course I have seen on- 
ly once or twice in this State. 1 then had a gimblet 
hole bored in a depending spot, and salt water pour- 
edtherein. This disease [ have thought to originate 
from bad keeping, and the above case was an ox 
that [ had purchased when old and poor at that.— 
Big head, or similar diseases, attacking jaw, head or 
shoulder in cattle, I have never known treated, but 
think arsenic would cure either, thinking they are 
Similar diseases. 

The diseases of hogs have been more difficult to 
manage, but raising as many as we do, and at trifling 
expense, we never trouble ourselves much ; at this 
time I must have over three pigs of three to six 
months old to each member of my family. 

The mange in hogs I cure with sulphur in food, and 
washing with suds, or feed with poke root; or it 
boiled and the liquor fed with meal or grain. 

The mange in dogs [ cure by washing them daily in 
tan ooze, and give sulphur occasionally. 

The diseases in sheep have proven my master 
when they do occur, which is but seldom in our na- 
tive flocks, but in my Bakewell crosses I have lost a 
large number, and generally about yeaning 4ime. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 


Cueap Pir on Frame ror Pranrs—Hovey’s Mag. 
of Horticulture, in an account of a visit by the edit- 
or to the garden of Mr. Glendenning, of Scotland, 
mentions the mode of making a cheap pit or frame 
for the culture or preservation of plants. Sods six 
inches in width were cut, and firmly laid up, so as to 
form a wall, grass side down, to the required height. 
When they had become dry and settled the sashes 
were laid on them as ona common pit made with 
brick or wooden walls. 





DOUBLE-BARRING & RIDGING PLOW. 


tf 








a . 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Sir—By request we send you for publication a 
cut and this description of our Double-barring and 
Ridging Plow. 

This plow as represented by the cut is made for 
barring and weeding the Tobacco crop, or what is 
termed the second process ; the mould-boards are set 
to expand or contract, and regulated to cut 1} or 2} 
feet wide, and to bar the tobacco right and left by 
once passing of the horse. After this plow, may 
follow our Expanding Cultivator, made with two 
tines in front and a shovel behind, which will open 
and return the ridge of earth formed by this plow. 

It will also be perceived that ifa tine be substitut~ 
ed for the left hand mould board, and both the mould 
boards set on the right hand side alternately, that this 
plow will form one of the best barring and hilling 
cultivators for the corn crop. 

For particulars see remarks relative to this plow 
by W. W. Bowe, Esq. in Sept. No. of your Farmers 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 

Roxes ror Serectinc Neat Cartie.—The fol- 
lowing paragraphs taken from the Farmers’ and Gra- 
ziers’ Complete Guide, an English work, contains so 
much good sense inso few words with respect to 
the selection of neat cattle that we take pleasure in 
commending them to our readers: 

‘* Much has been written as to what breeds are 
best ; and a considerably greater stress has been laid 
on this part of the question than is warranted by an 
positive result. There are good and bad of all 
breeds ; and provided you select sound and healthy 
animals from a good stock, you will, if you treat 
oe properly, have little to care for, and less to 

ear. 

Always purchase cattle that have been fed on 
lands of as poor aquality as yourown. Itrarely hap- 
pens that cattle purchased from rich lands thrive 
well on poor soils ; but, on the contrary, those from 
poorer farms do well on good land. he choice of 
neat cattle, therefore, for the stocking of farms, must, 
ina great degree, be regulated by the nature and 
quality of the soil intended to feed them on. 

It is also essential that the cattle should be young, 
as well as healthy and of a sound constitution; for 
the younger they are, the more likely they will be to 
do service.” 





To preserve Grapes—Put them in tight boxes or 
kegs, in alternate layers, with carded bats of cotton. 
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HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 





Oax.anps, (near Geneva,) N. Y. 
26th August, 1845. 
Mr. Osep Hussey, Baltimore— 


Dear Sir—Having housed all the grain crops of 


this farm, it is due to you that I should now frankly 
admit the removal of all my doubts in regard to the 
effectiveness and excellence of your “Reaping Ma- 
chine.” The doubts expressed in my early corres- 
pondence with you arose from the many abortive at- 
tempts in this country and in England to produce a 
Reaping Machine, possessing power and simplicity 
and durability; most of them were complicated, and 
proved too fragile. 

Soon after the arrival of your Machine, I tried its 
power and became readily familiar with the manner 
of using it; the result of my experience will appear 
from the following facts : 

The Wheat Crop of this farm covered 104 acres, 
producing 2540 shocks, or 30,480 sheaves, as counted 
on the ground, and again when housed in the Grain 
Barn and Sheds. 

The whole crop was cut by your Reaping Machine, 
in eight days, using one team, a boy to drive, and a 
man to manage the Machine. 

The average quantity cut per day was 13 acres. 

The largest quantity cut on any one day was 17 
acres. 

The longest period for working the Machine on any 
one day was nine hours. 

Seven men were stationed on the field to bind the 
sheaves. 

_ The cost of cutting the Wheat with your Machine 
is twenty five cents per acre. 

The total cost for cutting, raking, binding and 
shocking, is seventy eight cents, and a fraction per acre. 

The cost may be stated as follows, viz : 


Aman and team for 8 days at $1.50 per day $12 
A boy to drive for 8 days at 50 cts. per day 4 
Interest on cost of Machine and for wear and 

tear, say at 10 per cent $10 


$26 








I have compared this cost, with the cost paid by my 
neighboring farmers this season, and find it vastly in 
favor of your machine. The individual in this town 
who harvested with the most economy, paid $1 13-100 
per acre,—other farmers have paid from $1 25-100 to 
$2 per acre. 

Since the wheat harvest, the machine has cut with 
signal advantage about 20 acres of oats. 

The wheat and oats were cut with such neatness 
and precision that the gleanings were not sufiicient to 
pay the labor of raking. 

The machine remains in perfect order, and did not 
fail to perform all you promised. 

I deem it one of the best labor saving machines ever 
offered for the advantage of the farmer ; its effective- 
ness, simple and durable construction, have been wit- 
nessed with satisfaction by a large number of my 
neighbor farmers. Respectfully yours, 

J. DELAFIELD. 

30 $>The machine alluded to in the above letter is 
the low priced one at $100. 


Murrain or Red Water in Cattle—Mr. Joseph Dib- 
ley, of Oak Creek, Wisconsin, sends us the following 
recipe for this disease: Take two pounds of Epsom 
salts—pour on to them boiling water enough to dis- 
solve them and stir in one-fourth of a pound of tal- 
low. Give one-third of it warm for a dose, and at 
the end of seven hours give another third if needed, 
and after a similar interval the remainder. The 
first dose is generally sufficient.— Prairie Farmer. 

To take Film from a Horse’s eye—Blow loaf sugar 
and a little salt into the inflamed eye, and in most ca- 
ses it will be relieved. Sassafras buds pounded and 
put in water, to stand till it becomes nearly as thick 
as cream, applied to the eye, is an excellent remedy 
for inflammation. 

To destroy Insects—The water in which potatoes 
have been boiled, sprinkled over grain, plants, &e. 
completely destroys all insects in every stage of their 
existence, from the egg to the fly. 

Cure for Proud Flesh in wounds.—Take equal quan- 


Which is equal to 25 cents per acre on 104 acres. | tities of soot and powdered charcoal, and sprinkle li- 


The seven men employed to rake and bind, received 
each $1 9d day for 8 days, say $56—which sum ad- 
ded to the cost for cutting or reaping, gives a total 
cost of $82—or 78 88-100 cents per acre. 


berally in the wounds. 
Cure for Fistula or Poll Evil—Clear the cavity as 
near as may well be, then fill it with powdered sale- 


ratus or pearlash. 
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With the view of bringing the subject of the 
introducton of the Alpaca, or the Sheep of the 
Andes, the more prominently before the agricul - 
tural community, we have had the above cul 
prepared, and embellish our joarnal for the pre- 
sent month with it. We have long seen, that 
the concentration of the enterprize and force of 
the farming and planting interests upon the three 
great staples of wheat, cotton and tobacco, was 
producing the evil of over-production, and that it 
could ead in nothing but a ruinous reduction of 
values—a reduction which would, as it has, ul- 
timate in withholding from the producers that 
remuneration which sweetens labor and remun- 
erates industry. To toil without the anticipation 
ofa just reward, is, perhaps, of all others, the 
most discouraging condition to which a people 

an be reduced, as it withdraws that noble in- 
centive to hurman action, so essential to strength- 
en the sinews, and give an impetus to exertion. 
Thus impressed, we have for years, been enga- 
ged in what we conceived to be, the laudable 
desire, of encouraging our brethren to diversify 
the products of the soil, and thus bring about 
somethiag like an equality in the relations of de- 
mand and supply, in the various fruits of the 
earth. We were well aware, that excess ever 
had, and ever would, operate to depress price, 
and as a consequence generate a feeling of dis- 
quiet unfriendly to social happiness, if not dan- 
gerous to that glorious bond of union, which has 
thus far bound us together as one people—for 
from our knowledge of human nature, we knew 
it was natural for man, when things may go 
wrong with him——-when he may be struggling 
under the agonies of disappoiated hopes—to look 


| 


with a jaundiced eye upon every one around 
him more prosperous or fortunate than himself, 
And whenever we have seen the evidences 07 
this feeling at work, we have thrown the man- 
tle of charity over the object ofthis too apparent 
weakness, as we knew it was but the emanation 
of the feelings of his nature, over which he had 
but an indifferent control. By pursuing a judi- 
cious course of culture--by attention to the im- 
provement of the soil——and by a wise accumu- 
lation and application of manures--the earth 
may be made to increase its products to almost 
any conceivable exteat-—and thus may supply 
be enhanced far, very far, beyond the point of 
demand—for although production may, by the 
aids we have enumerated, be greatly inflated, it 
is not so with the wants and necessities of the 
people, who are more or less governed by cir- 
cumstances, and restricted by the means they 
may possess of procurement,—and as labor is the 
sole agent in the creation of wealth, those means 
always must bear a just relation to the labor em- 
ployed in their accumulation ; and the experi- 
ence of the world will bear us out in the assump- 
tion of the proposition, that the labor is best re- 
warded which is most diversified, 

Now, as we did not set down to write a hom- 
ily upon political economy, but to introduce the 
Alpaca to the notice of our agricultural brethren, 
we will endeavor to sketch a briefhistory ef this 





| description of sheep, of its uses and habitudes, of 
| its probable adaptation to the climate and physi- 
cal resources of large portions of our country, 
‘and the profit likely to arise from their introduc- 
tion among us. : 
Not desiring to be tiresome to the reader, we 
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shall not attempt to enter into any very minute 
details, but will content ourself with a brief 
statement of facts. The Sheep ofthe Andes may 
be said, chiefly, to consist of three varieties, tho’ 
there are others. The Alpaca, the Llama, and 
the Vicuna. The two first have been for cen- 
turies domesticated, and each bear wool of excel- 
Jent quality. While the natives, however, chief- 
ly raise the Alpacas for their wool and flesh, the 
Llamas are rendered subservient, also, to the 
purposes of burthen. The wool of the first, is 
from 6 to 12 inches in Jength, of silk like soft- 
ness and fineness, and averages, in their native 
mountains, from § to 10lbs. to the fleece. The 
wool of the latter, is somewhat coarse and short- 
er, tho’ still very valuable; but the chief use 
made of the Llama, is, as we have premised, as 
beasts of burthen, and for meat. Providence ap- 
pears to have designed them as the peculiar help- 
mates of the people of the Andes; for to truth- 
fulness in the support of their burthens, they 
combine the property of long contunued endur- 
ance, supporting themselves under loads of from 
100 to 150lbs. weight through journeys ranging 
from 280 to 500 miles. All the productions of 
the fields and mines are transported on them, 
from the mountain regions to the seaboard; 
which journeys they perform without requiring 
any other food than the coarse grass and weeds 
which they gather at the different points of rest. 

The Alpaca is a hardy animal, and like the 
Llama, capable of subsisting upon the coarsest 
herbage. In their native mountains they are 
accustomed to every variety of climate and wea- 
ther,—at one time exposed to the scorching sun, 
and at another to the snow, the frost and rain— 
In their native pastures, the shepherd provides 
them with bathing places, in which they de- 
light, and which, by removing from their skins 
the accumulations of filth, serves to maintain 
them in health and improve the texture and bulk 
of the fleece. We have said that the fleece of 
the Alpaca in the Andes averaged from 8 to 10 
}bs,, and we will here remark, that those which 
have been translated to England and Scotland, 
have largely increased their yields of fleece, hav- 
ing in some instances reached 17 Ibs. being from 
70 to upwards of a hundred per cent. above the 
maximum average in their own native moun- 
tains. When killed young, the carcass, dressed, 
will weigh 180 lbs. and their meat is said to be 
equal to that of any other breed of sheep. In 
size, when ful! grown they are as large as a deer. 
They live to be 12 years old, yielding each year 
a fleece of undiminished fineness and bulk. 

In their native ranges, they endure every va- 
riety ‘and ioclemency of weather, without the 
least shelter, and receive no other food than what 
theyeobtain themselves. Therefore, there can 
be no doubt that they would prosper by a trans- 
Jation to any of our mountain ranges, whether 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 


gia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, or Ken- | 
tucky ; for in each of those states they could ' 





find pasturage equal if not better adapted to the 
growth of wool than they enjoy at home, whilst 
in the varied seasons and climates can be found 
all the requirements necessary to encourage and 
develope their systems. 

The cost of the Alpaca, including that of pur- 
chase and transportation, would not exceed, de- 
livered at any of our Atlantic seaboard cities, 
twenty dollars per head. 

The demand for Alpaca wool in England with- 
in the last fifteen years, has increased nearly a 
thousand per cent. This is not to be wondered 
at, as in fineness of texture, softness, and beau- 
ty of appearance, it bears a strong resemblance 
to silk, and is adapted to the manufacture of the 
most beautiful shawls and the other finer fabrics. 
The wool in its natural state requires no wash- 
ing, being free from grease. The yarn manufac- 
tured from the wool imported into England, is 
mostly sent to France for sale : there it is con- 
verted into the most beautiful shawls. The yarn 
brings from $1.50 to $3.50 per pound, according 
to ils fineness, and always finds aready market. 

In conclusion, may we not ask, whetherare- 
gard to the permanent welfare of the agricultur- 
al interests of the country, and the claims of pa- 
triotism, do not concur in the propriety of im- 
porting a number of these sheep, with the view 
of testing their adaptation to our climate, and to 
the habits of our agricultural people? An in- 
vestment of 2000 dollars would procure a hun- 
dred for each state, and form a beginning that 
would, in a few years, add its millions to the 
productive resources of the country. 


EVIDENCE OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVE- 
MENT. 


A correspondent of the .mericon Farmer writes, 
that while on a Tour through Frederick county, Md. 
he visited the Farm belonging to Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitisburg, and was delighted with the 
excellent condition in which he found the crops, cat- 
tle and general husbandry of the whole concern.— 
He says: 

‘* The College stands as is known, deservedly high 
in the estimation of the public for its excellence in 
morals, literature, and science; but few could ex- 
pect that it could take the lead in an enlightened 
and improved system of Farming—Their fields of 
corn and clover were green and luxuriant, while all 
around in the neighborhood was withering and sick- 
ly through the severe drought that prevailed in that 
quarter—and why was this? Because the Rev. John 
McCoskey who supreintends the Farm. does not 
think the science of Agriculture unworthy of his 
gifted and active mind. He has discovered that 
deep ploughing, by affording the rocts of the plants 
a retreat of coolness and moisture shields them {rem 
drought; while on the other hand, from the depth and 
looseness of the soil, the superabundant moisture es- 
capes from the surface of the Jand, and provides a- 
gainst sowering and scalding. But the most striking 
feature that presented itself in this well conducted 
establishment was, the cattle—all being excellent of 
their class, remarkable for their milking properties, 
especially several young Durham Heifers with their 
first calves, who gave great promise of extraordinary 
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milking. The calves of these Heifers are being rais- 
ed, and finer animals of their age can no where be 
met with— I aver, they might with great confidence 
of success compete for the premiums at any cattle 
show in the union. 

The Dairy is attended to in the most particular 
and perfect manner: while inspecting the Milk House 
the afternoon’s milking was brought in, and dispos- 
ed of in clean pans both “sweet and shining.” I 
1 was perfectly astonished when told that the milk 
then in hand, was the yield of some 12 to 15 cows, old 
and young, none of whom were what may be term- 
ed fresh—there could not have been less than 80 qts., 
double this for the morning’s milking, and you have 
one hundred and sixty quarts of Milk per day, and 
this too at a time when most farmers were com- 
plaining of the diminished supply of Milk and Butter, 
from their pastures being literally burnt up.—Again 
let me ask why was this? Simply, the superior cul- 
ture of the College Farm, and the forecast of the 
Rev. Gentleman already spoken of, who had an ex- 
tra bite for his fine Herd, in the corn sown broadcast, 
for that purpose, cut green; and the juicy succors 
thinned out from his fine fields ofstanding corn. On 
seeing all this, Mr. Editor, I could not resist the 
great desire I felt to gratify you with such striking 
evidences of Improvement in this corner of the State 
of Maryland. 

The practice that obtains on this farm cannot fail 
to do much good, in the example it holds out to oth- 
ers, while to the patrons of the College, it must be 
highly gratifying tothink their sons have at all times 
an abundant supply of milk; and fresh and whole- 
some vegetables from one of the best vegetable 
Gardens lever saw. The Beef is no less excellent, 
asI saw feeding in the Meadows some dozen of 
splendid young steers, ready for the knife. I under- 
stand they slaughter their own Beeves, and never 
touch an animal that is not properly fed and in 
high condition. 

cannot close these hasty remarks without a pas- 
sing tribute to the merit of the Lady who superin- 
tends the Dairy—she is an English woman, and un- 
derstands the business thoroughly, in every respect. 
Her cream and butter in flavor, color, and quality 
were incomparable ; it must be admitted, however, 
that she has the advantage of fine cattle and whole- 
some pasture ; while the water that gushes from the 
Mountain and supplies the college and flows through 
the spring or milk house, is proverbial for its sweet- 
ness and purity. Sept. 10th, 1845. G. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue Garven.—Sir William Temple thus eloquent- 
ly sets forth the beauties, the uses, and the divine ori- 
gin of the garden: 

“No other sort of abode seems to contribute so 
much to the tranquility of mind and indolence of 
body. The sweetness of the air, the pleasantness of 
the smell, the verdure of the plants, the cleanness and 
lightness of food, the exercise of working and walk- 
ing, but above all, the exemption from care and soli- 
tude, seems equally to favor and improve both con- 
templation and health, the enjoyment of health and 
imagination, and thereby the quiet and ease of both 
body and mind. A garden has been the inclination 
of kings, and the choice of philosophers,—the com- 

















ure of the greatest and the care of the meanest,— 
an employment and possession for which no man is 
too high or too low. 

If we believe the Scriptures, we must allow that 
God Almighty esteemed the life of manin a garden 
the happiest he could give him, or else he would not 
have placed Adam in that of Eden.” 


WORK IN THE GARDEN FOR OCTOBER. 
Cabbages.—As we hope you have taken our advice 
to sow some of the early kinds of Cabbage seed, and 
that you have now plants ready to set out, we will 
redeem our promise to tell you how to prepare your 
ground and set them out so as to stand the winter. 
In the first place select a spot or bed that lies dry; 
manure it well, dig in the manure deeply and rake 
it well; then stretch a line East and West and lay up 
ridges 6 or 8 inches high 3 feet apart; fill up the 
ditch or hollow of the North side ridge with long 
manure, then plant out your plants on the side of 
the ridge just above the manure, say four inches 
apart. ext spring when the frost is out of the 
ground, scrape the ridges down so as to cover the 
manure deposited on the northern side, working 
round the plants. This will be the first working, 
the subsequent ones must be regulated by your own 
judgments, keeping it always in view, that if you de- 
sire your plants to grow they must be kept clean and 
the earth well stirred. As the plants advance in the 
spring in size you can draw them for collards and 
sprouts, so as to leave those you wantto head to stand 
about 18 inches in the rows apart. ; 
Horse Radish.—This is an appropriate time to set 
out beds of this excellent and healthful vegetable. 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries and Shrubs gen- 
erally may now be pruned and planted out. 
Radishes, Cress and Lettuce may now be sown in 
warm borders. 
Broccolo Cabbages should receive a good hoeing for 
winter protection. 
Asparagus Beds, if not cleaned and dressed before, 
should now have all the trash cleaned off and have 
a dressing of rotten manure worked in between the 
rows with a pitch-fork. After this has been done, 
strew salt over the bed sufficiently thick to whiten 
it. 

Strawberries.—The early part of the month is a 
good time to set out new beds of strawberries. In 
selecting a place for your bed or patch, choose a 
deep, rich loam, with a southernexposure. Manure 
it generously with stable manure that has been well 
rotted,—any rich compost that has undergone the 
process of decomposition will answer. Dig this in 
as deeply as the _ will permit, and rake thorough- 
ly. Then lay off your ground into beds 4 feet wide, 
with alleys 15 feet wide between them. 

As to the selection of plants, &c. the following 
from the Ohio Cultivator is very opportune: 

“Select your plants from runners of this year’s 
growth, and from beds that are young or in a healthy 
bearing state, otherwise many of them will be apt to 
prove barren and useless. As to the kinds, get any 
of the good sorts in cultivation that can be found in 
your town or neighborhood, and plant two or three 
kinds near together if you can get them, as they will 
assist in impregnating each other, and a larger crop 
will be obtained. If plants are to be obtained from 
a nurseryman, any of the following will be found ex- 
cellent—(the first named is the finest of all, but 
should never be planted far separate from other 
kinds.) Hovey’s Seedling, Large Early Scarlet, 





mon favorite of public and private men, the pleas- 
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Hudson’s, Ross’, Phoenix, Keen’s Seedling, Elton, 
Myatt’s Seedling—and for variety and late bearing 
a few of the Red and white Alpine or Monthly.” 

In planting set.them outin rows 2 feet apart, the 
plants 18 inches apartin the row. After your plants 
are set out lay long straw between the rows, confin- 
ing the ends of the straw with pegs to prevent its be- 
ing blownaway. Inthe spring remove this straw 
work between the rows of the strawberries, then lay 
down a fresh supply of straw, pin the ends as before 
advised, and you may calculate on harvesting a Jux- 
uriant and luscious crop of fruit, as the straw be- 
tween the rows will serve to keep down the growth 
of weeds, to maintain moisture in the soil, and 
prevent the escape of ammonia from it. 

Celery.—Let your Celery reccive an earthing for 
blanching. 

Culinary Roots of all kinds should be taken up be- 
fore frost and put away where they will not in- 
jure from the alternations of freezing and thawing. 

Endives.—These as they become full grownshould 
be tied up for blanching. 

Small Salading of all kinds may be continued to 
be sown on warm borders during all this month. 

Rhubarb and Sea Kale.—The seeds of these vegeta- 
bles should now be sown. 

Shallots, Chives, Garlic, Rocambole, and the Medici- 
nal and potherbs generally may now be transplant- 
ed. 


Buppine tHe Peacu—The editor of the Western 
Farmer says that the budding of the peach ona plum 
stock is an advantage to the tree in point of durabili- 
ty ; that it will preserve it from the peach worm. 


PROPAGATION OF FRUIT TREES. 

A correspondent at Shepherdstown, Va., asks us 
to give him information upon the following points: 

1. How to propagate fruit trees by the eyes. 

2. How to propagate fruit by cuttings. 

3. At what time the cuttings should be made— 
time and mode of planting them—and the kind of 
soil and exposure best caleulated to ensure success. 

Answer.—1. The propagation of fruit trees by 
the eyes, is termed budding or inoculating, which 
operation is mostly performed in the generality 
of fruit trees during the months of July and Mugust, 
and is more successfully done in cloudy weather, in 
the evening, as the mid-day sun is apt to dry and 
shrivel the cuttings and bud3, and prevent the union 
of parts, which under favorable circumstances mostly 
takes place soon after the operation has been per- 
formed. The bud or eye should be inserted on the 
north side of the stock, which will ensure it every 
possible advantage. 

Method of Budding.—Having your cuttings, knives, 
bandages, (strips of matting) ready, fix upon a smooth 
part on the side of the stock, at whatever height you 
intend to bud it; with your knife make a horizontal 
cut across the bark of the stock quite through to the 
firm wood ; then from the middle of this cut, make a 
slit downwards perpendicularly, about 1} inch long, 
going also quite through to the wood, so that the two 
cuts together may be in the form of the letter T; 
then with the point of your knife raise the bark a 
ligtle at the angles formed by the two cuts, in erder 





to make room for the flat part of the haft to enter 
and raise the bark. 

This done proceed with all expedition, to take off 
a bud, having immediately previous to the commence- 
ment, cut off all the leaves, leaving about an inch of 
the foot stalk to each bud, and holding the cutting in 
one hand, with the thickest end outward, then enter 
the knife about half an inch, or rather more, below 
a bud, cutting nearly half way into the wood of the 
shoot, continuing it with one clean slanting cut a- 
bout as much more above the bud, so deep as to take 
off part of the wood along with it, the whole from 
an inch and a quarter to an inch and a half Jong ; di- 
rectly take out the woody part remaining in the bud, 
which is easily done by placing the point of the 
knife between the bark and the wood, at either end ; 
but the upper is the preferable one, and with the as- 
sistance of the thumb, pull off the wood from the 
bark, which ought, if in good condition, to part 
freely ; then quickly examine the inside, to see if the 
root of the bud be left, and if there appears a small 
hole, the rudiment of the young tree has gone with 
the wood, the bud is rendered useless, and another 
must be prepared, but if there be no hole, the bud is 
good ; then place the foot stalks or back part of the 
bud between your lips, and with the flat part of the 
knife separate the bark from the stock on each side 
of the perpendicular cut, clean to the wood, for the 
admission of the bud, which directly slip down close 
between the wood, and the whole is inserted to with- 
in the eighth of an inch; let this part be cut through 
into the first transverse incision made in the stock, 
and the bud will fall neatly into its place, then draw 
the bud up gently so as to join the upper or cut end 
of it to the bark of the stock, where it will most 
generally first unite. Let the parts be then bound 
with a ligature of bass, previously immersed in wa- 
ter to render it pliable and tough, or in want of this, 
woollen yarn, beginning below the bottom of the per- 
pendicular slit and proceeding upwards close round 
every part, except over the eye or bud, which is to 
be carefully preserved, and continue it a little above 
the horizontal cut, not binding it too tight, but just 
sufficient to keep the parts close, exclude the air, 
sun and wet, and thereby promote the junction of the 
stock and bud; finish by making the ligature fast. 

In three weeks or a month loosen the bandage and 
let the stock and bud remain until the following 
month, when the stock is to be budded down to the 
eye or bud. 

Propagation by Cultings—The cuttings must be 
young shoots of the last year’s growth, which must 
be cut with a sharp knife from the tree; they must 
be from 6 to 8, or 12 to 15 inches long, according to 
their strength and manner of growth ; plant them in 
rows 18 inches apart, the cuttings to be placed from 
5 to 8 inches asunder ; every cutting to be inserted 
two-thirds of its length in the ground. To maintain 
moisture it would be well to lay straw between the 
rows. The time to plant is as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. 

Exposure.—We think a north-west exposure best 
for an orchard. 

Soil.—A deep loam resting upon a sound clay 
bottom, is upon the whole the best soil—but be the 
soil what it may, it should be ploughed deeply—sub- 
soiled if practicable,—and put in the very on tilth. 
Coarse, strong manures should never be placed in 
the hole with young trees—a compost formed of 
mould from the woods, ashes and lime, would be 
found the best manure. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF FRUIT TREES. 

Mr. 8. B. Parsons, of the Commercial Garden and 
Nursery, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. in a recent 
Review of the new work of Mr. .4. J. Downing, on 
the Fruilsand Fruit Trees of America, (which will pro- 
bably be adopted as the standard work of this coun- 
try,) make some remarks, of a character which we 
think will be perused with much interest and profit 
by our readers. We copy from that invaluable 
“ Magazine of Horticulture,” edited by Hovey, of Bos- 
ton :— 

Having recently erected some large vineries for 
the more full testing of all the varieties of the grape, 
I was very particular during my recent visit to ku- 
rope in making inquiries respecting the most approv- 
ed method of pruning; and for this purpose visited 
all the vineries within my reach. I do not recollect 
an exception to the general reply, that the spurring 
method was decidedly the best, and produced the 
largest fruit at an earlier period in the age of the vine. 
Where the vine is partially cut down every year, as 
in the renewal method, it becomes weakened and ex- 
hausted, and much of that sap which should be de 
voted to the fruit, is spent upon the formation of new 
wood for the next year. 

Roberts, who is deemed the only really practical 
writer on the vine, is very decided in his ees 
of the sparring method. Our own vinery has not 
been erected a sufficiently long time to enable me to 
speak from experience. 1 only give the result of 
careful inquiry. Iam far from wishing to say that 
the renewal method is decidedly wrong, or that by 
it good fruit cannot be produced. On the contrary, 
I know many who succeed comparatively well with 
this mode. 

* * * * Jn the land attached to our establish- 
ment, (about 250 acres,) we have a great variety of 
soil, a portion being gravelly loam, other parts heavy 
clay, and a large portion of that planted with trees, 
arich loam. Although we have abundance of clay 
soil for all our purposes, we rarely use it, for our 
own experience strengthens the opinions of others 
that a clay soil is superior to a loam for no class of 
trees, and decidedly injurious to many. Mclntosh, 
the best practical writer on the cultivation of fruits, 
says that peaches and apricots “require a somewhat 
rich and mellow soil, richer than that for the apple, 
and much lighter than for the pear;” that ‘apples 
delight in a soft hazel loam, containing a small por- 
tion of sand;” that “the cherry delights in a dry, 
light, and rather sandy soil;” that “plums are found 
to flourish best in a soil neither too light, nor too 
heavy and wet;”’ and that ‘‘a dry, deep loam is the 
best soil for the pear tree, when upon a stock of its 
own species: a gravelly bottom is good, provided 
there be sufficient depth of mould over it, and a clayey, 
wet, spongy bottom is the worst of all.” He further 
states that climate has much less to do with fruit trees 
than soil, and that Pear trees planted on a lighter soil, 
are not subject to barrenness. In corroboration of 
this, we planted a few years since, a square of young 
pear trees, where the soil was a very heavy clay, but 
after two years’ trial, found them doing so poorly, 
and making scarcely any growth, that we transplant- 
ed them in a loam, where they are now throwing out 
fine shoots. One of the largest nurserymen on New 
York Island, informs us that he finds it exceedingly 
difficult to raise apples on his soil, which is a stiff, 
retentive clay. A clay soil is particularly injurious 
to cherries, and for these we never use it, Pears 


| and flums will unquestionably do etter than any 
| other fruits on a stiff clay, but our experience is very 
| conclusive to ourselves, that even these succeed far 
better on a good heavy loam. The author very justly 
observes on page 326, that trees in a damp soil are 
much more liable to that serious enemy, the frozen 
sunblight; such being the case, they must peculiarly 
suffer in a clay soil, which is well known to be very 
| retentive of moisture. It is mentioned, page 62, that 
| R. L. Pell, on the Hudson, has been very successful 
in the cultivation of apples in a strong, deep, sandy 
loam, on a gravelly subsoil. A Perdigron plum stands 
behind my house, which has borne fine fruit abundant- 
ly for more than 25 years. I have also Seckel and 
other pear trees, that have borne well for the same 
length of time. In my own orchard are produced 
every year as large, fine, and healthy peaches, as in 
those parts of Delaware, where disease is compara- 
tively unknown. Some of my Crawford’s Melocoton 
measured last year more than nine inches in circum. 
ference, and of delicious flavor. Judge Strong, of 
this place, has peach trees that are, 1am informed, 
at least 20 years old, if not much more, and still pro- 
duce fine healthy fruit. I am strongly of the opinion 
that the most suitable soil for all fruit trees, isa 
good gravelly loam. All fruit trees discharge from 
the root more or less excrementary matter, which, 
if accumulated and retained about the roots, is inju- 
rious in a great degree. In a retentive clay soil this 
must inevitably remain, but in a porous, gravelly soil, 
the rain has free access to the roots, and washes away 
the injurious matter before it can produce any evil 
effect. The soil of Dr. Rhinelander, of Huntingdon, 
L. L., is of this nature, and he is remarkably success- 
ful in the cultivation of every variety of fruit. Ido 
not recollect ever to have seen fiuer peaches, plums, 
apricots and nectarines, than I tasted in his grounds 
the last year. 


Budding—Training—Transplanting—Soil and as- 
pect.—The editor of the ‘‘ Magazine of Horticulture” 
also reviews the work of Mr. Downing,—from which 
we make the following extract:— 


In the chapter on budding, Mr. Downing describes 
what he terms .4merican Shield budding, which he 
ives a preference over the common English mode. 
t consists in leaving in the small portion of wood 
under the bud, which in the usual way, is taken 
out :— 


‘‘The American variety of shield budding is found 
greatly preferable to the Kuropean mode, at least for 
this climate. Many sorts of fruit trees, especially 
plums and cherries, nearly mature their growth, and 
require to be budded in the hottest part of our sum- 
mer. Inthe old method, the bud having only a strip 
of bark with but a particle of wood in the heart of the 
bud, is much more liable to be destroyed by heat or 
dryness, than when the slice of wood is left behind in 
the American way. Taking out this wood is always 
an operation requiring some dexterity and practice, 
as few buds grow when their eye, or heart wood is 
damaged. The American method, therefore, requires 
less skill, can be done earlier in the season with 
younger wood, is performed iu much less time, and 
is uniformly more successful. It has been very fairly 
tested upon hundreds of thousand fruit trees, in our 
gardens, for the last twenty years, and, although 
practised English budders coming here, at first are 
greatly prejudiced against it, as being in direct oppo- 
sition to one of the most essential features in the old 
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mode, yet a fair trial has never failed to convince 
them of the superiority of the new.”—pp. 21, 22 


The chapter on training contains many useful hints, 
but the author justiy observes that “our fine dry sum- 
mers, with the great abundance of strong light and 
sun, are sufficient to ripen fully the fruits of temper- 
ate climates, so that the whole art of training, at once 
the triumph and skill with English fruit gardeners, is 
quite dispensed with.” 

To us successful transplanting has always appear- 
ed one of the most difficult of the young practitioner’s 
attainments.. A tree may be placed in the ground, 
but to do the work thoroughly, and have the trees 

row nearly as well as if they had not been moved, 
isa prominent mark of a good gardener. Nearly 


one half of all the trees set out in this country, fail | 


from the want of a proper knowledge of transpiant- 


ng. 
The following remarks on the season for perform- 
ing the work, are worthy of attention :— 


“The season best adapted for transplanting fruit 
trees is a matter open to much difference of opinion 
among horticulturists; a difference founded mainly 
on experience, but without taking into account varia- 


tion of climate and soils, two very important circum- | 


stances in all operations of this kind. 

All physiologists, however, agree that the best 
season for transplauting deciduous trees is in autumn, 
directly after the fall of the leaf. The tree is then 
in a comparatively dormant state. Transplanted at 
this early season, whatever wounds may Seep been 


made in the roots commence healing at once, as a | 


deposit directly takes place of granulous matter from 
the wound, and when the spring arrives the tree is 
already somewhat established, and ready to com- 
mence itsgrowth. Autumn planting is for this reas- 
on greatly to be preferred in all mild climates, and 
dry soils; and even for very hardy trees as the apple, 
in colder Jatitudes; as the fixed position in the ground, 
which trees planted then get by the autumnal and 
early spring rains, gives them an advantage, at the 
next season of growth, over newly moved trees. 

On the other hand, in northern portions of the U- 
nion, where the winters commence early, and are 
severe, spring planting is greatly preferred. There, 
autumn and winter are not mild enough to allow this 
gradual process of healing and establishing the roots 
to goon; for when the ground is frozen to the depth 
of the roots ofa tree, all that slow growth and collec- 
tion of nutriment by the roots is necessarily at an end. 
And the more tender sorts of fruit trees, the peach 
and apricot, which are less hardy when newly plant- 
ed than when their roots are entire, and well fixed 
in the soil, are liable to injury in their branches by 
the cold. The proper time, in such a climate, is 
as early as the ground is in a fit condition in the spring. 

Early in autumn, and in spring before the buds 
expand, may as a general rule be considered the best 
seasons for transplanting. It is true that there are in- 
stances of excellent success in planting at all seasons, 
except midsummer; and there are many who, from 
having been once or twice successful in transplanting 
when trees were nearly in leaf, avow that to be the 
best season ; not taking into account, that their suc- 
cess was probably entirely owing to a fortunately 
damp state of the atmosphere at the time, and abun- 
dant rains after the experiment was performed. In 
the middle States, we are frequently liable to a dry 
period in early summer, directly following the sea- | 
son of removal, and if transplanting is deferred to a | 


jate period in spring, many of the trees will perish | 


| from drought, before their roots become established 
| inthe soil. Spring planting should, therefore, always 
| be performed as soon as possible, that the roots may 
have the great benefit of the early and abundant rains 
of that season, and get well started before the heat 
|of summer commences. For the neighborhood of 
| New York, therefore, the best periods are, from the 
fall of the leaf, to the middle of November, in au- 
tumn; and, from the close of winter, to the middle of 
April, in the spring; though commonly, the seasons 
| of removal are frequently extended a month beyond 
these limits.”—pp. 41, 42. 

The following, in reference to soil and aspect, at 
once explains the difference of climate in the same 
| latitude :-— 

‘Deep valleys, with small streams of water, are 
the worst situations for fruit trees, as the cold air 
settles down in these valleys in a calm frosty night, 
and buds and blossoms are very frequently destroyed. 
We know arich and fertile valley of this kind in 
Connecticut, where the cherry will scarcely grow, 
| and a crop of the apple, or the pear, is not obtained 
once in ten years; while the adjacent hill tops and 
high country, a couple or three miles distant, yield 
abundant crops annually. On the other hand the 
borders of large rivers, as the Hudson, or of some of 
our large inland lakes, are the most favorable situa- 
tions for fruit trees, as the climate is rendered milder 
by large bodies of water. In the garden where we 
write, a fourth of a mile from the Hudson, we have 
frequently seen ice formed during the night, of the 
thickness of a dollar, when the blossoms of the apri- 
| cot were fully expanded, without doing the least 
| harm to that tender fruit. This is owing to the slight 
fog rising from the river in the morning, which, 
softening the rays of the sun, and dissolving gradually 
the frost, prevents the injurious effects of sudden 
thawing. At the same time, a couple of miles from 
the shores, this fruit will often be quite destroyed. 
In short, the season on the lower half of the Hudson, 
may, from the ameliorating influence of the river, be 
said to be a month longer—a fortnight earlier in 
spring, and later in autumn, than in the same latitude 
afew miles distant; the crops of the more tender 
fruits are, therefore, much more certain on the banks 
of large rivers and lakes, than in inland districts of 
the same climate.”’—p. 51. 








| 





| 
| 





Biastep Piumss.—Mr. Daniel Taber, in a com- 
| munication to the Editor of the Maine Farmer, says 
| that the best remedy he has found against the effects 
| of the Curculio on the plum, is salt spread around 
| the tree as far as the branches extend ; which should 
| be applied early in the spring, before vegetation 
commences, from one to three quarts according to 
| the size of the tree. He has not found it an entire 
| remedy but has been much benefitted by it. He 

adduces several facts which go to show the value of 


this application as a preventive remedy. 





Tne Bucut.—One Fact.—Three years ago, & 
valuable pear tree, on the widow Harrison’s farm 
| was to appearance nearly dead with blight. At my 
| request it was bored through the heart, with a five 
quarter auger. I saw it last month : it looked quite 
healthy. 
Let us hear who has tried boring for fire blight 
ar trees! Facts are what is wanted. 


Ohio Cultivator E. NICHOLS, 


in 
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FLORACULTURE. 


BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE TO FLORA. 

The Boston ‘Magazine of Horticulture,”"—a work 
by the bye, which should be in the hands of every ad- 
mirer of the Goddess of the Flowers,—contains sun- 
dry portions of an address by Mr. Geo. Lunt, deliv- 
ered before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
at the dedication of their hall, on the 15th May last, 
from which we select the following chaste poetical 
tribute to Flora : 

“Consider, then, the mother of the seasons in some 
of her infinite manifestations. You wander into the 
fresh fields and gather the flowers of spring. In erys- 
tal vases, resting, it may be, upon sculptured marble, 
you cherish these frail children of the sun and show- 
ers. You renew them before they wither, and gaze 
with exquisite delight upon their delicate texture 
and the manifold perfection of their hues. They ap- 
peal forever to your inmost heart, as silent mementos 
of all things sweet, and beautiful, and pure. They 
are eloquent of perpetual suggestions to the answer- 
ing soul. They fill your mind more than all that 
lives upon the canvass of the mightiest master. The 
least and meanest of them all more satisfies your ima- 
gination than the choicest statue wrought by the di- 
vinest hand. To your cultivated mind they address 
themselves in their momentary beauty, like images 
of things more perfect in immortal loveliness. They 
are emblems of the affinities of your moral being with 
whatever is complete in infinite glory beyond the 
skies. Like the eternal stars, that, on the brow of 
midnight, assure us, with their unspeakable effulg- 
ence, that Heaven and its hopes are yet there, so 
these, the stars of earth, spring upon her verdant bo- 
som, the mute memorials of an inscrutable immortal- 
ity. In the humble dwelling-place of the poorest la- 
borer, in some crowded city’s dim alley, into which 
the golden light of day pours scarcely one beam of 
all his abounding flood, you may often discern some 
simple flower, which indicates the longing of our 
more spiritual being ; which recalls to the mind’s eye 
of the wearied man the green fields of his boyish 
days, and impresses him again and again,—oh, not in 
vain !—with the gentler and purer emotions of his 
childhood. They come upon him, amidst the dust 
and heat, and perhaps the wretchedness, of his daily 
lot, like outward manifestations of the inner spirit- 
world. They are the signals of thoughts 

Commercing witb the skies. 
They are like gleams of a fairer and brighter sun- 
shine, from realms “beyond the visible diurnal 
sphere.” 

The time does, indeed, come to all men, when they 
would gladly escape from the crowd and confusion 
of common life, and 

Forth issuing on asummer’s morn, to breathe 

Among the pleasant villages and farms, 
would forget the thronging cares which have exhaus- 
ted their hearts, in company with the lilies of the field, 
that toil not, neither do they spin. It is, indeed, by in- 
fluences such as these, that we acquire not only 
fresher impulses to duty, but far higher and nobler 
principles of action. Experience, it is true, teaches 
us that the mere drudgery of rural pursuits can have 
little effect in raising the private or social condition 
of the man. To turn the verdant soil for the mere 


sustenance of life, would as little impress his mind 
with the true sentiment of his occupation, as the 
gloomy grandeur of ocean enters into the soul of the 





tempest tost and weather-worn mariner. The rustic 
laborer might forever follow his plough upon the 
mountain side, and trample with heedless foot upon 
the brightest flowers, that appealed with dewy eyes 
in vain to his plodding sensibilities; and the village 
maiden, obeying those truer and nobler instincts, in- 
separable, I believe, from every woman’s heart, with 
every returning Spring, might gather and weave them 
into her rustic coronal. But to fulfil their highest 
ministry they must have become blended with their 
kindred associations. They must have linked them- 
selves, as they have done, with the domestic, and 
public and religious story of the world. Their sweet 
and gentle names musthave floated upon the voice of 
song. They must have given language of eloquent 
significance to the passionate impulses of the human 
heart. They must have spoken of the fragility of 
life under that sweetest and most soothing of all sad 
similitudes,—‘‘a fading flower.” They must have 
crowned the wine-cup amidst the revels of ‘‘towered 
cities,” and mingled with the sunny locks of the queen 
of May upon the village green. They must have 
waved upon the brow of the returning victor, wreath- 
ed their modest tints amongst the tresses of the blush- 
ing bride, and reposed in pale and tranquil beauty 
upon the marble bosom of death. They must have 
proved their power to sound the secret well-springs 
of our hearts, and to draw up the sweetest waters 
beneath, hidden, as with a veil, by the intertangled 
sophistications and falsehoods of the world. They 
must have been won from their wild and unseen sol- 
itudes, and nurtured and cherished with a dear and 
reverent love. 

But much as we love to meet them in their green 
retreats, or the fragrant meadow, by the rural road- 
side, or in the wild recesses of the rocks, it is as the 
friends and companions of our daily duties that we 
most welcome their sweet and holy ministry. Nur- 
tured by our own. hands, they become indeed the 
faithful solace of our cares, and the rich reward of 
all our pleasant toil. And then how more than 
strange is this wonderful result with which benefi- 
cent Nature repays our fostering charge! What mi- 
racle so marvellous, as this mysterious development, 
which we so disregard, because we call it the com- 
mon course and order of creation! When the re- 
turning season fills our hearts anew with its return- 
ing hopes, we take the unsightly and insignificant 
seed. We bury it out of our sightbeneath the dark, 
insensate earth The dews and the showers fall up- 
on what might well seem to be its eternal bed. The 
sun peaches its secret resting place with a vital and 
incomprehensible energy. ft awakens from its slum- 
ber, and no apparent elements of its original confor- 
mation remain. It starts into being under the new 
and ever-varying aspects,—till 

from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 

More aery, last the bright consummate flower 

Spirits odorous breathes. Par. Lost. 





To Preserve Fruit Trees rrom Mice anp Iy- 
sects.—Apply early, in the fall, around the root, a 
thick layer of lime and ashes. It would be well to 
sink the earth around the tree about six or eight in- 
ches, throw in a few shovels full of the lime and 
ashes, and then cover up with earth, tramping it well 
down.—Me. Farmer. 


Some one says that the water in which potatoes 
have been boiled, sprinkled over plants, completely 
destroys all insects, in every stage of their existence 
from the egg to the fly.—WV: E. Far. 
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Auriculas, Polyanthuses and Primroses.—The auric- 
alas in pots must be kept clean, and decayed leaves 
picked off and be watered moderately. Polyanthus- 
es and Primroses should be similarly treated. 

Carnations.—The carnation layers that were taken 
off in August and September, as well as those in 
pots should be kept clean and receive frequent wa- 
terings. Seedling Carnations may be transplanted 
into beds and borders as may be desirable. 

Pinks.—The plants of this favorite of the garden 
may now be planted out in borders. 

Tulip Roots.—The best time for planting out tulip 
bulbs is from the middle to the end of this month. 

Hyacinths.--The bulbs of this flower may be planted 
any time between the 15th of October and the 15th 
of November. The beds should be loamy, dry and 


‘Biennial and Perennial flower roots of nearly all 
kinds may now be transplanted, 

Double Daises.—About the middle of the month 
prepare a warm border and plant out these. 

Bulbous Flower Roots.—As tulips, hyacinths, poly- 
anthuses, may now be planted in pots or glasses for 
early blooming. 

Flower Bulbs.—Select a flower bulbs, and set 
out those which require fall planting. 





TULIPS & ROSES—The following is a pretty 
and pleasant epigram : 
My Rosa, from the lattie’d grove, 
Brought me.a swect bouquet of posies, 
And asked, as round my neck she clung, 
If tulips I preferred to roses ? 
*I cannot tell, sweet wife,’ I sighed, 
* But kiss me, ere [ see the posics.’ 
She did—‘Oh, I prefer,’ I cried, 
* Thy two lips to adozen roses.’ 


aADISS’ DSPARTMENT. 


WOMAN—The following just and beautiful tri- 
bute to the character of Woman, is taken from 
Blackwood’s Magazine : 

Great indeed is the task assigned to woman ; who 
can elevate its dignity? Not to make laws, not to 
lead armies, not to govern empires ; but to form 
those by whom laws are made, armies led, and em- 

ires governed ; to guard against the slightest taint of 
ily infirmity the frail yetspotless creature whose 
moral no less than physical being must be derived 
from her ; to inspire those principles, to inculcate 
those doctrines, to animate those sentiments which 
generations yet unborn and nations yet uncivilized 
shall learn to bless: to soften firmness into mercy, 
and chasten honor into refinement ; to exalt generos- 
ity into virtue; by a soothing care to allay the an- 
guish of the body and the far worse anguish of the 
mind ; by her tenderness to disarm passion; by her 
purity to triumph over sense ; to cheer the scholar 
sinking under his toil ; to console the statesman for 
the ingratitude of a mistaken people ; to be compen- 
sation for friends that are perfidious, for happiness 
that has passed away. Such is her vocation. The 
couch of the tortured sufferer, the prison of the de- 
serted friend, the cross of the rejected Saviour— 
these are theatres on which her greatest triumphs 
have been achieved. Such is her destiny: to visit 
the forsaken, to attend to the neglected when mon- 
archs abandon, when counsellors betray, when jus- 

















tice persecutes, when brethren and disciples flee, to 
remain unshaken and unchanged ; and to exhibit in 
this lower world a type of that love, pure, constant, 
and ineffable, which in another worid we are taught 
to believe the test of virtue. 





Ointment for Inflamed Eye-lids—The following re- 
cipe was obtained from the late Dr. B. one of the 
most eminent physicians of Baltimore, and used in 
our family with unfailing success : 

Take } dr. white precipitate, and 1 oz. lard—let 
these be well rubbed and mixed tillthere are no un- 
broken particles, but a smooth mass—anoint the eye 
lids two or three times in twenty-four hours, always 
night and morning. This ointment is also useful 
for common sores which children have on the nose, 

Every housewife should keep this ointment by her. 

Sago Cream—The following recipe is for a mess 
which is very grateful to the sick: 

Take a dessert spoonful of sago, boil it ina pint of 
water to a jelly; add a tea-cup of cream, boil it a- 
gain—beat up one egg very light, and pour the sago 
on while hot—sugar and nutmeg to your taste. 





Pickling Walnuts—Altho’ not now in season, we 
put the following on record for future use—handed 
us by a lady, from whom the foregoing were received: 

Wash your walnuts and dry them as you place 
them in your jar; between each layer sprinkle al- 
ternately salt, and whatever spice you like—alspice, 
cloves, race ginger, mustard-seed, and horse-radish 
are whatI use. Small jars are best—fill them with 
cold vinegar. 





Recipe for Tomato Wine—To one quart of juice, 
put a pound of sugar, and clarify it as for sweetmeats. 
The above is very much improved by adding a small 
proportion of the juice of thecommon grape. This 
wine is believed to be far better and much safer for 
a tonic or other medical uses than the wines general- 
ly sold as Port Wines, &c. for such purposes. It is 
peculiarly adapted to some diseases and states of the 
system, and is particularly recommended for de- 
rangements of the liver.—Prairie Farmer. 





Vinegar from Beets—A farmer in Detroit says—the 
last season I grated about a bushel of the sugar beet 
toa fine pulp, and pressed the juice therefrom, of 
which I obtained six gallons. 





Rhubarb—This excellent plant, which should have 
a place inevery garden, is very easily raised, requi- 
ring nothing more thana rich loamy situation. It is 
an orchard in miniature, the stems of its leaves af- 
fording a substance which is an excellent substitute 
for apples, to make sauce or pies. 

The sauce made from it, is very wholesome and 
palatable, and will be a good preventive of bowel 
complaints.* 

It is said that by stewing it with sugar and prepar- 
ing itin the same manner as for the table, it may be 
bottled and corked up tight and preserved til] winter. 

Indeed, we do not see why it may not be kept as 
long as apple sauce, or any of the berries that are 
preserved in this way, without being bottled up— 
Some of our good housewives had better try the ex- 
periment.—Maine Farmer. 

[*It is not only a “preventive,” but a cure, even in 
their chronic forms.—Ed. Amer. Farm.] 
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flee, to Recipe for making Bread—Mr. Jas. Roche, a baker BALTIMORE MARKET--Sept. 30. 
hibit in | of Baltimore, well known for the excellency of his] Coffe, large sales have been made during the last 
mnstant, jj bread, has furnished for publication the following re- | month; Rio 7a8c, the advance in the last two weeks 
‘taught —§ cipe for making it :—‘*T'ake an earthen vessel larg- | js | to gcts.; sales amounted to 31,200 bags; La Guy- 
er at the top than the bottom, and in it put ene pint | ra 71a7}c.; Cotton, 175 bales N.C. 8c; La. 8, on time, 
of milk-warm water, one and a half pounds of flour, | Jast sales; Mobile 8, Upl. 73-8. Fish, Mackerel,No. 
‘ing re. ff and halfapintof malt yeast; mix them well toge- | 3, 525.25; Herrings, 3.37, good demand. Flour, lan- 
of the ther, and set away—in winter it should be in a warm | guid, the English advices by the last steamer being 
used fe lace until it rises and falls again, which it will in| in amount that a favorable change had taken place 
rom 3 to 5 hours—it may be set at night if wanted | in the weather, and that the crops would be gathered in 
in the morning ; then put two large spoonful of salt | without the likelihood of damage—business was brisk and 
rd—let into two quarts of water, and mix it well with the | Cotton quite firm—Howard st. $4.50a4.56 asked,stock 
no un- above rising ; then put in about 9 pounds of flour, | jight; receipt price unsettled; City Mills uniform at 4 
the eye and work your dough well, and put it by until it be- | 50, in demand; Susqueh. 4.50a4.62, no stock in mar- 
always comes light ; then make it out in loaves. New flour | ket. Wheat, good to best reds 85a87c. and inferior 
useful requires one-fourth more salt than old and dry flour. | to good 75285; family flour White 952105. Corn is 
) nose, The water should be tempered according to the wea- | steady, sales of Md. white 49a50c; of Md. yellow 50 
by her. ther; in the spring and fall it should only be milk- | a5}. © Cloverseed, sales of good to prime 525.25. Rye, 
warm ; in hot-weather, cold; and in winter, warm.” | Md. 62263; no Penn. in market. Oats, Md. steady 
a mesg at30a3lc. Timothy Sced, medium to good and prime 
1 wholesome Sweetmeat—Pare or not, as you please, | 2.50a2.75a$3 per bush. sales. Flaxseed $1.15a1,25. 
int of a quantity of sweet apples, to fill an earthen or stone | Feathers, 25a33c, according to grade. Hemp, Ky. 
a it jar; add a little sugar and molasses, and, if the ap- | dew rotted 4a4}, inactive. Molasses, Cuba 26c, NO. 
os - ples are not sufliciently juicy, a little water; cover | 31a31};P.Ric. 27a31. Plaster, ton $3a3 75; ground 
- § with a thick paste of flour and water, and put into a | 1.12 per bbl. Provisions—Pork, mess $l4al4}, pri. 
brick oven with your bread. Let them stand until | 114212; Beef, mess $10}a11; No. 1, 929}; prime 7a7 
on, we morning. They will have the flavor of baked pears, | 25. Bacon, is firm; shoulders 7a7}; sides 73a8; ass’d 
hand and can be had fresh at all seasons. 8a8!; hams 83216; Balt. cured hams9}all. Budter, 
anded i -—- West. & Pa. 11al2}. Lard, No. 1 West. in kegs 8a 
ceived: Dressing Wounds and Uleers—Dr. Langier’s method | 83; in bbls. 74a8;. Cheese, Western, 64a7. Rice at 
u place consists in applying, on the surface of the wound or | $4!a4!. Sugar, market quict, sales NOr. $7.37a9; 
kle al- ulcer, a solution of gum arabic, and on ita bit of gold | Por. Rico 75Ua8 25. Whiskey steady at 24c. for hd. 
lspice, beater’s skin ; thus dressed, a wound an inch in dia- | and 25 for bbs. Wool, ranges at 27 to 40c for tub 
-radish meter was reduced in the space of eight days to one- | washed com. to fine washed Saxony and Merino.— 
m with third or one-sixth of an inch in extent. Cicatrisa-| Cattle, demand good for beef; prices ranged from 1. 
tion took place so rapidly that the granulations, co- | 50 to 2.75 per 100, on the hoof, equal to $2,50a8,25 

vered with a thick epidermis, were as numerous and | nett. Hogs, supply and demand good; prices 4,50 
‘ juice, visible as before, but could be touched without caus- | for ord. to $5 for prime. Coupons of Md. 79a80— 
tmeats. ing pain. A wound, produced by amputation of the | Tobacco, a fair demand for better sorts Md. but the 
a small breast highly inflamed, about 4} inches in length and | com. sorts which sold freely during the last fort- 

This 1; in breadth, under this treatment, healed rapidly, | night, are now less inquired for, tho’ some sales are 
fer for and purulent secretion did not take place. He pro-| made. We quote infer.and com. Md. 2.50a3; midd. 
eneral- poses applying this method toa wound left by ampu- | to good 3 50a5 50; good 7a7 50; fine 8a14; Ohio 325 
It is tation of the thigh.—Medical Times. for com. to $12 for new, demand good. Inspections 
3 of the For the weck ending Sep. 5, = 12, ~. 19, i 
for de- METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, FOR SEPT. Maryland, hhds, 14:25 125 211 1 

Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll co. Md. + po Ay NS «wn “E 

Tuxen ut 6 o'clock, a. m., 2 o’clock, noon, and at 6 o’clock, p.m. Vire uCKY, 0 0 ¥ 1 3 

‘ <4 ginia, 
s—the | Wind. " Lemperature f ; Remarks. —_— — — a 
j LW E SE | 73 81 75 (Cloudy, Clear 2217 2462 2458 071 
‘ar - 2 s ow a 74 83 80 |Cloudy, Clear eevee ne 
om, 0 ow owt | 4 eer At Philadelphia, flour quiet but firm; for shipping 

i; k Wins eae 4.62 for ord. and fair mixed; 4.75 for select & sran- 

68W SW Nj 60 75 73 {do dywine; rye flour scarce, 3.25; corn meal in demand 
ld have tod = si ’ S = od at 2.37 tor Pa.; wheat, sales ranging 88a100; oats 31 

- “4 ‘ ‘ ‘ do 3 € ° « 
; a YNE SE 8163 68 67 |Cloudy, Rain, 3-10 in. Cloudy a32 for southern, prime 333; Pa. 34a35. Cattle, beef 

10N W W|5e 73 69 [Clear $4}a6 per 100 lbs; hogs 4345}. 
= il lw w w 50 73 60 Do tt New York, southern wheat 91295; rye 68c; bar- 
opmeeued es ee Be ; ley 60; flour, Georgetown and Brandywine 4.87 for 

P moe itech an? Rain, 6-10 ofan in. fell | new, 4 68a4 75 for old; Cotton, prices steady. 
e an L/W WW | 64 74 73 |Clear At Boston, yel. corn 56258, prime white 55; oats37. 
bowel 16)W SE S | 60 75 70 |Do ’ 

a ow ia on oe on GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 
waa 193W W_W | 67 80 70 ldo MACHINERY.—GEOKGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nay be 20i8W SW SW! 60 x0 73 Ido nwacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schrader st. Baltimore, is 
winter. 2NE N N | 65 63 60 /Rain, 1-2 in., Cloudy, Clear now prepared to supply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
cept as QIN NW N50 67 54 Clear Agricultural and Lubor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 

Q3IW s SW! 45 63 58 do in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Miils to go by steam, 
iat are a4i\w W SWI 50 65 64 do horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels ; Horse Powers of va- 
d up— QISW W W155 67 60 do rious sizes, ranging in price trom $85 to $200, and each simple, 
the ex- 2j|W SW W!/ 49 69 64 do strong and powertul. His Horse Powers Thrashing Machine, 

271sw Sw 55 75 do he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 

Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
ven in size, at 830, 40, 65 and 875; Improved Seed and Corn Planters 





A report promised last month by W. B. is aot received. 





Portable ‘Tobacco Press ; P ‘e Grist Mills complete, §125. 
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SALE OF VALUABLE BLOODED STOCK. 
will offer at Pustic Sate, at my Farm, 5 miles from Bal- 
I timore, on the 30th day of October, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
the following valuable Stock, consisting of 2 fall bred Holstein 
Bulls, 4 and 2 years old; 1 imported Holstein Cow ; 2 full bred 
Heifers (Holstein), 3and 1 year old; 5 Heifers, 7-8 Holstein, 
giving milk; 3 Heifers,3-4 Holstein, giving milk; 12 half bred 
Holstein, good milkers. oe. EDWARD KENLY. 
————~BRINKLEYVILLE ESTABLISHMENT? 
he subscriber has in Market, most articles in tae nursery 
line ; esvecially to suit the South. His large collection of 
choice American Grape Vines cannot but accommodate all de- 
sirous of having the finest of grape fruit. Some vines of 2 or 
3 years standing in the norsery will bear the first year after 
planting j—well rooted vines from 15 to 75 cents each ac- 
cording to kind, size and number to one order and remittance. 
Wines from 40 to 75 cents per bottle, and from 15 to 50 dollars 
r barrel, according to quality = age 5 a higher 
; ines. Grape cuttings from 30 to 60 cents per dozen. 
_ : % SIDNEY WELLER. 
Brinkleyville, Halifax County, N. C. Oc.1* 
PLOUGHS, PLOUGH CASTINGS, &c. 

8. Eastman has on hand a large stock of superior made 
de Ploughs and Plough Castings, Cultivators, Harrows, 
Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, Cylindrical Straw 
Cutters of all sizes of [ron and Woop Frames, Corn and Cob 
Crushers, &e. &c.—All the above are offered at very Reduced 
Prices at Wholesale and Retail;—Also Landreth’s Cabbage 
and other Garden Seeds suitable for fall sowing. oc.1 

ORTH DEVON CATTLE——The subscriber offers for 
sale a few BULLS, HEIFERS and CALVES, of pure 
NORTH DEVON biood, from 6 to 18 months old. They have 
been bred with great care from the best stock in the country, 
are handsome animals, of goc - size, and a fine condition. 
ices from $30 to $50. Address or apply to 
oun ’ ” JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
Jy.—tf 











46 S. Calvert st. Baltimore, Md. 
Mb—LIME——The subscriber is prepared to furnish 
shen his depot at the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM 
STONE LIME of the purest description, deliverable at any 
point on the Chesapeake Bay or its tnbutaries, at sucii prices as 

fail to please. 
oy peapened to furnish superior building Lime at 25c. 
per bushel, in hhds., orat $l per bbl. EE. J. COOPER, 

July. City Block, Baltimore. 
HE WHEAT CROP——The wheat crop promises to be 
unusually large this year, and the prospects for advanced 
prices being favorable, should induce the agricultural commu- 
nity to provide themselves with machinery to put their crops 
in the markets at the earliest period and in the best condition 
to command the highest market rates. The subscribers there- 
fore, have made preparation to meet that object, by providing 
Machinery of best construction, which they offer for sale at the 
following prices, viz 
HORSE POWER 








S, forthe draught of 2, 4or 8 horses, at 75, 
100 and $125 each. Powers at $100 and $125 are particularly 
nded and warranted superior. 

THRESHING MACHINES, adapted to be driven by the a- 
bove powers, price 40 to $60, all made on the spike principle, 
(no cast iron used) and each spike secured with a screw nut 
and warranted not to break or cause detention by their use. 

Driving BANDS for do. 8 to #10 each. 

Rice’s and Watkins’ patent FANNING MILLS, warranted 
equal to the best patterns in the U. States, price 25, 30 and $45. 

Atso—CORN MILLS at #40 ; Corn and Cob CRUSHERS, 
; PLOWS and other Agricultural Machinery ; ‘TOOLS, 
GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS, a large and general assortment. 
For a description of sorts we refer to our general catalogue, to 
be had gratis. * ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 

Agricultural Implement Manulactarers and Seedsmen, 

July. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 


“Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.” 


© DECOMPOSI- 
TION, 








PULVERIZA- 
TION. 






ZRA WHITMAN, No. 8 Eutaw street, and No. 55 Light- 
EX. has been appointed by the f , Prouty& Mears, 
of Boston, sole Agent in Baltimore and parts adjacent for the 
sale of the Boston Centre-draught Plough, with new gearing, &c. 

By this admirable implement, confessedly “the best piough 
known in this country for beauty of work and pulverizing the 
soil,” the labors of man and teain are lessened one-half, while 
the power and steadiness of draught obtained are so great, that 
any depth or width of furrow is broken up, pulverized, and car- 
ried completely over, so as to bury any quantity of weeds, her- 
bage, or long dung, with perfect ease and facility, and with the 


i t le. 
ag a he sr dollars, with extra point and share. No 





HITMAN’S AGRICULTURAL WA REHOUSE, 
| No.2 EUTAW STREET, opposite the Futuw House, 
| Atso for the accommodation of the Bay trade he has opened an- 
| other House on Licut Street, 2nd. door from Pratt; where 
| Willbe found his new improvement in the way of Horsepowers 
| and Thrashing Machines, together with a general assortment of 
all kinds of Agricultural Implements,such as Fanning Mills, 
| which he warrants superior to any other, or they may be return- 
| ed and the money will be refunded; also Plows on the sane 
terms, a variety of Straw Cutters, Coru Sellers, Corn and Cob 
Crushers, &c. &e. &e. 
| Plough Castings always on hand, and all kinds of 
| done at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
dy EZRA WHIMMAN. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—Farmers ! we offe, 

you this fall, PLOUGHS of the most approved kinds, viz, 
the well tried Minor § Horton, Wiley,and Prouty § Mears Cen- 
treslraught Plough, and Points and Shares for all kinds; all of 
Northern make, and composition metal. 

We still have lots of those premium Corn-Shellers, so much 
praised by all who use them. All we ask is for you to wy 
them. Our prices will be reasonable. 

We also keep all —y > gy AND Fietp Szep, at No, 
7, Bow.y’s Wuarr, Baltimore. 

Sep. 2t WM. GAWTHROP & SON. 


J MURRAY’S CORN § COB CRUSHERS— 
These already celebrated machines have obtained the pre- 
miu by a fair trial against other Crushers exhibited at the fair 
held at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. in Oct. 1843, and the increas- 
ed demand enables the patentee to give further inducements to 
purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to euch machine 
without extra charge. Prices #25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 
A.so—Small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit. 
for $15—I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will 
bear inspection by either farmers or mechanics. Also, Horse 
Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log Screws, small 
Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &ce. Also, a second hand 
Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the works for 2 Saw Mills. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and 
all mills planned and erected by me, warranted to operate well. 

{G-Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C. ; 
S. Sands, Farmer Office ; or the subscriber. 

Patent Rights for the Corn and Cob Crusher for sale. 
Jy. JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, York near Light st. Balt. 
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